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The  psychologist  and  the  historian  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a 
large  and  general  sense,  the  same  end  in  view.  Each  pro¬ 
poses  to  investigate  the  human  mind,  the  one  by  direct  observation, 
the  other  by  the  study  of  mental  achievements.  The  psychologist 
of  one  school  explores  consciousness,  and  the  psychologist  of 
another  school  experiments  on  the  physical  organism.  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  or  literature  examines  mind  as  expressing  itself 
in  institutions,  as  recording  its  vicissitudes  in  speech.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  history  and  literature  deal  with  concrete  things,  as  do  the 
teachers  of  chemistry  and  physics,  or  the  teachers  of  languages. 
The  human  spirit  in  its  manifestations  is  the  ultimate  theme  of 
history.  What  men  have  done  in  this  little  planet  which  they 
inhabit  —  how  we  came  to  be  what  we  are  —  what  was.  our 
origin,  and  by  what  laws  we  have  developed  —  in  some  such  way 
may  be  loosely  stated  the  central  problem  of  history.  And  the 
large,  general  problem  of  history  includes,  of  course,  the  more 
specific  purpose  of  literature. 

If  in  educational  parlance  and  in  popular  speech  we  are  wont 
to  speak  of  history  and  literature  as  coordinate  subjects,  we  must 
remember  that  such  classification  is  inexact,  that  it  is  history  that 
is  the  “  owner  of  the  sphere,”  and  that  literature  is  a  department 
of  history.  The  inferior  subject,  if  it  gains  something  in  its 
special  field,  has  always  to  make  its  report  to  its  superior.  The 
student  of  literature  must  begin  by  lieing  a  historian. 
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This  thesis  is  no  less  true  of  the  teachers  of  literature  in  the 
schools  than  it  is  of  the  professors  and  the  famous  critics.  All 
literature,  even  the  most  recent,  lies  in  the  past,  and  whether  we 
consciously  cherish  such  purpose  or  not,  we  always,  in  reading 
pieces  of  literature,  have  to  reproduce,  as  best  we  may,  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  past.  For  example.  New  England  history,  with  its 
witchcraft,  its  transcendentalism,  its  abolitionism,  is  reflected  in 
Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Whittier,  poets  who  become  intelligible 
to  us  only  when  we  have  learned  much  about  those  great  historic 
motives,  that  so  strongly  colored  their  lives  and  writings.  Thus 
thought  and  felt,  and  thus  prophesied,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
with  slavery  intrenched  in  the  institutions  of  his  country,  with 
ancient  persecutions  of  Quakers  and  witches  haunting  his  soul. 
Thus  thought  and  felt  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  the  midst  of  the 
religious  and  social  ferment  of  his  day. 

The  aim  of  the  teaching  of  literature  is,  therefore,  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  learner  with  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  experiences 
of  his  race,  to  lead  him  through  the  spiritual  vicissitudes  of  his 
ancestors,  to  the  end  that,  coming  gradually  to  know  how  men  in 
the  past  have  felt  and  thought  in  the  crises  of  life,  he  may  become 
acquainted  with  his  own  soul  and  understand  his  kinship  with 
humanity.  No  immature  person  can  rightly  be  solicited  to  look 
into  his  own  mind,  to  study  himself  by  introspection,  after  the 
manner  of  the  psychologist.  But  in  folk-lore,  in  poetry,  the 
youngest  child  who  can  read,  or  intelligently  listen,  sees  himself 
projected,  as  it  were,  on  a  screen,  as  a  picture,  which  he  gazes  at 
with  delight  and  puts  himself  in  sympathy  with  because  it  portrays 
his  world.  Literature  objectivates  the  human  mind,  and  it  does 
this  no  more  for  the  philosopher  than  for  the  little  child,  and  this 
kind  of  psychology  we  all  study  when  we  read  imaginative 
writing,  and  teach  when  we  conduct  exercises  in  literary  expres¬ 
sion.  The  presence  in  accepted  literature,  —  that  is,  in  the 
classics  of  our  language  — of  works  of  invention,  such  as  do  not 
claim  regard  chiefly  for  their  utility  for  scientific  ends,  is  a  sure 
guaranty  that  these  works  have  been  adopted  by  the  race  and 
faithfully  set  forth  its  spiritual  characteristics.  Hence  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  creations  of  Shakespeare,  of  Scott,  of  Dickens,  are  genu¬ 
ine  English  folk,  whom  we  know  far  better  than  we  do  any 
historical  personages  whatever.  My  girls  do  not  know  each  other 
yet,  by  any  means ;  but  they  all,  without  exception,  know  the 
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people  of  Little  Women;  and  I  doubt  not,  shed  more  tears  over 
stories  than  over  all  their  actual  griefs. 

Literature,  more  than  any  other  subject  with  which  the  schools 
deal,  reveals  to  the  individual  his  membership  in  the  race,  in  the 
species.  The  study  of  English  literature  in  American  schools, 
therefore,  furnishes  the  best  of  securities  against  that  dangerous 
form  of  narrowness  which  the  French  name  Chauvinism,  and 
which,  when  it  shows  its  wretched  shape  in  our  country,  we  are 
wont  to  denominate  by  the  correspondingly  wretched  word,  — 
jingoism.  The  political  isolation  of  this  country  from  the  old 
world  took  place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago ;  but  at  that 
time  English  literature  had  been  a  making  for  a  thousand  years. 
Besides,  an  intellectual  isolation  never  took  place  at  all.  In  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  spirit  our  people  are  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock,  — 
of  the  same  Anglo-Norman  branch  of  this  stock  as  are  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  We  seceded,  indeed,  politically;  but  could 
not,  even  if  we  would,  secede  from  the  old  ideals  of  life.  French 
poetry,  Italian  poetry,  differ  in  form  and  in  spirit  from  English 
poetry  ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  at  all  on  which  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  maker  of  English  poetry  lives, — you  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  English  and  American  poetry  either  in  form  or  in  spirit. 

And  so  I  say  that  another  of  the  aims  of  the  teaching  of  English 
literature,  is  the  strengthening  of  the  tie  of  brotherhood  which 
binds  together  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  and  the  utter 
extermination,  in  due  process  of  time,  from  the  American  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  that  hatred  of  England  which  some  critics  affirm  is 
fostered  in  the  schools,  but  which  you  will  find  to  be  usually 
associated  with  ignorance. 

Again,  I  submit,  as  an  aim  of  the  teaching  of  literature,  the 
inculcation  of  morality.  Ethically,  poetry  is  always  sound.  Let 
us  understand  ourselves  on  this  matter.  The  only  charge  that 
can  be  brought  against  the  moral  character  of  poetry  is  that  it 
has  sometimes,  especially  in  by-gone  centuries,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  tastes  and  the  manners  of  elder  days,  been  licentious. 
The  poets  of  each  generation  pleased  their  contemporaries.  The 
standard  of  seemliness  varies  from  age  to  age.  Note,  therefore, 
that  this  taint  of  literature  is  occasional  and  accidental,  not  essen¬ 
tial  and  inherent.  Hence  I  say,  that  in  its  innermost  nature 
poetry  is,  ethically,  always  sound.  Poetry  always  praises  and 
honors  simplicity  of  life,  honesty,  fidelity,  self-sacrifice,  devotion 
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to  duty.  You  cannot  imagine  poetry  written  in  praise  of  pushim/ 
to  the  front.  You  no  more  find  praise  of  wealth  and  power  in 
poetry  than  you  do  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Deep  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  consciousness  is  the  conviction  that  he  who  taught 
the  race  its  hope  was  right,  —  that  humanity  is  ever  waiting  for 
its  great  fruition.  Out  of  this  deep  of  consciousness,  —  not  from 
the  maxims  of  a  world  of  eager  competition  and  haste  to  be  rich 
—  poetry  issues.  Even  the  servile  poets  of  the  days  of  patronage 
drew  their  ideals  from  these  [)rimal  sources.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise.  Their  poetry  would  not  have  been  poetry,  had  they 
attempted  to  extol,  as  ideals,  the  actual  principles  of  their  patrons. 

The  actual  institutions  of  religion  always  compromise  with  the 
society  in  which  they  exist;  they  arrange  with  the  world  a  modus 
vtvendi.1  a  way  of  getting  along  on  some  terms  or  other  of  good 
will  or  sufferance.  But  poetry  never  compromises,  never  descends 
from  its  ideal.  Poetry  knows  nothing  of  sects,  being  fundamen¬ 
tally  one  and  indivisible.  Poetry  refuses  all  consideration  of 
man  as  an  ambitious,  quarrelling,  sectarian,  self-aggrandizing 
being.  In  your  devotion  to  Shakespeare,  you  sink  all  differences 
and  found  your  club  on  the  bed-rock  of  ultimate  belief. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  literature  an  agency  of  inexpressi¬ 
ble  value  in  the  education  of  youtli.  By  its  means  the  essential 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  are  ever  to  be  inculcated. 
And  let  us  not  allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding 
literature  as  a  substitute  or  a  make-shift,  to  whicli  we  resort 
because  public  sentiment  does  not  permit  us  to  teach  religion 
directly,  or  because  ethical  science  would  be  above  the  reach  of 
our  pupils.  Even  if  we  taught  religion,  as  the  schools  do  in 
countries  which  have  a  state  church,  and  even  if  we,  in  all  our 
schools,  had  text-books  of  moral  science,  still  we  should  need 
literature  with  its  concrete  illustrations,  its  impressive  enforce¬ 
ments,  its  stimulus  to  the  imagination,  its  power  to  penetrate  the 
innermost  chambers  of  the  conscience,  to  implant  in  the  memory 
forms  of  beauty  and  virtue. 

As  an  educational  agency,  you  will  have  observed,  I  contem¬ 
plate  almost  exclusively  that  form  of  literature  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  poetry,  or  the  literature  of  the  imagination.  The  poetry  of 
the  present  day  is  written  mostly  in  prose,  verse  having  sunk 
somewhat  in  relative  importance.  An  epic  in  verse  is  now  hardly 
thinkable  ;  but  epics  in  prose  are  the  rage.  The  world  of  readers 
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cannot  get  enough  of  them.  The  word  for  them  is  novels  ;  but 
they  are  just  as  much  epics  as  are  the  Iliad,  Beowulf,  or  the  Song 
of  Roland.  Verse  wears  somewhat  under  the  attrition  of  much 
use ;  new  sha])es  of  it  are  with  difficulty  invented  ;  rimes  and 
measures  become  at  last  a  little  stale ;  a  complicated  thought,  too 
urgent  and  vehement  for  the  narrow  channels  of  the  old  rhythms, 
insists  on  being  expressed.  Thus  poetry  is  driven  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  prose.  This,  of  course,  it  does  without  endangering  its 
artistic  excellence  when  the  poet  is  a  Scott,  a  Hawthorne,  a  Dick¬ 
ens,  a  Mrs.  (Taskell,  a  George  Eliot.  Poetry  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise  than  adopt  the  form  of  prose  :  but  in  so  doing,  it  made  less 
distinct  the  boundaries  between  itself  and  other  departments  of 
literature,  ran  the  risk  of  losing  caste,  and,  in  fact,  has  lost  caste 
to  some  extent.  Novels  to-day  are  apt  to  be  not  chiefly  poetical, 
but  largely  argumentative  and  propagandist.  Moreover,  the  old 
tendency  to  licentiousness  finds  new  excuses  for  reappearing  when 
advocates  of  absurd  ideas  of  sociology  adopt  the  form  of  the 
novel.  Then  there  is  the  modern  craze  for  juveniles.  Boys  and 
girls  learn  to  read  far  in  advance  of  the  development  of  their 
taste.  Perhaps  neither  in  school  nor  in  family  do  they  come  in 
contact  with  any  cultivated  person  who  has  read  and  knows  good 
books  from  bad.  These  boys  and  girls  must  read,  like  other  mor¬ 
tals  ;  and,  being  numerous,  they  create  a  demand  for  a  peculiar 
literature  of  their  own.  Hence,  the  usually  feeble  and  sometimes 
vicious  juveniles  which  we  know. 

'Pile  fact  is,  there  is  now,  what  formerly  there  was  not,  an  inde¬ 
terminate  border  land  between  poetry  and  its  neighbors,  and  we 
are  puzzled  to  draw  the  line. 

To  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  lit¬ 
erature,  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  naturally,  that  the  methods 
must  respect  the  aims.  Where  the  language  of  a  writer  is 
obscure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  grammar,  dictionary  and  ency- 
clopaidia.  But  experience  shows  that  burrowing  in  compendious 
collections  of  information  is  an  exercise  which  is  apt  to  crowd  the 
other  activities  of  the  literature  lesson  into  the  background.  The 
uninventive  teacher,  to  whom  the  recurring  English  recitations 
have  become  a  routine,  can  most  easily  set  pupils  to  work,  with 
definite  things  to  do,  by  prescribing  definitions  of  words  and  bits 
of  biography,  geography,  or  mythology.  In  all  this  business  of 
petty  research,  the  essential  significance  of  poem  or  tale  is  liable 
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to  be  overlooked.  And  then  the  habit  of  looking  up  things  may 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  It  clogs  and  overloads  reading,  and 
tends  to  produce  a  finesse  of  criticism  which  hinders  enjoyment. 
A  word  is  usually  defined  by  its  context ;  or  if  one  occurrence 
does  not  define  it,  two  or  three  are  almost  sure  to  do  so.  Pro¬ 
tracted  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  begets  this  dictionary  habit. 
But  over  the  boundless  areas  of  English  literature  the  habit  can¬ 
not  be  carried,  and  should  be  left  behind, — all  but  a  few  most 
essential  articles — just  as  a  regiment,  moving  forward  to  com¬ 
mence  a  campaign,  piles  up  its  impediments  and  proceeds  in  light 
marching  order.  He  knows  his  English  best  who  has  learned  it 
in  the  natural  way,  —  that  is,  by  finding  its  words  and  idioms 
in  situ,  where  they  stand  in  company  with  other  words  and  idioms, 
each  attended  by  all  its  secondary  senses  and  its  shades  of  meaning. 

So  with  annotation.  A  note  that  obviates  for  the  learner  the 
necessity  of  thinking  is  a  bad  note.  There  is  now-a-days  a  great 
deal  of  hurried  reading  of  English  for  the  purpose  of  passing  col¬ 
lege  examinations ;  and  all  reading  and  all  study  for  this  purpose 
is  inevitably  a  scramble.  Hence,  I  hear  lamentation  over  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  getting  all  possible  help  from  the  means 
of  help  that  lie  nearest  at  hand.  Teachers  who  work  with  a  time 
limit  should  discuss  their  own  ways  and  means,  acknowledging 
that  they  work  in  artificial  conditions,  and  have  no  right  to  ask 
aid  from  those  who  are  trying  to  elaborate  a  good  methodic  in 
English  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  Notes,  as  usually  planned 
and  executed,  belong  to  the  class  of  extraneous  helps,  with  keys, 
solutions,  teacher’s  editions,  —  what  the  boys  call  ponies  or  trots. 
What  a  note  may  properly  do  is  to  make  suggestions,  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  give  references  to  passages  in  works  of  literature,  call  for 
inferences,  quote  instances  not  easily  accessible,  and  now  and 
then,  when  the  matter  in  hand  is  peculiarly  liable  to  erroneous 
construction,  and  is  an  isolated  case  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found,  to  give  downright  information.  A  good  kind  of  note,  for 
example,  to  a  word  or  phrase  in  Shakespeare  that  needs  elucida¬ 
tion,  is  a  reference  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  same  word  in  other  plays  or  in  contem[)orary  literature  ;  these 
references  to  be  all  looked  up,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
a  comparison  of  them  to  be  clearly  and  formally  stated. 

If  of  dictionary,  encyclopiedia,  annotation,  there  is  danger  lest 
we  have  too  much,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  of  careful,  expressive 
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reading  aloud  there  is  danger  lest  we  have  too  little.  The  way 
in  which  one  reads  a  piece  of  verse  or  of  poetic  prose  reveals  at 
once  the  entire  secret  of  his  understanding  of  the  piece.  An 
ideal  examination  for  admission  to  college  in  English  would  be  to 
give  each  applicant  sufficient  time  to  con  a  passage  and  get  its 
bearings,  and  then  to  let  him  deliver  it  with  voice  and  gesture. 
The  suggestion  of  course  strikes  you  as  ridiculous,  it  is  so  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  you  at  once  pigeon-hole  it  as  one  of  my  whimsies  ;  but 
it  will  bear  discussion.  How  else  could  a  youth,  at  a  single 
stroke,  as  it  were,  so  completely  be  made  to  give  away  his  lack  of 
culture,  his  poverty  of  insight,  his  scant  acquaintance  with  the 
world  of  ideas,  the  world  of  taste,  the  world  of  social  amenities? 
A  pupil  who  from  his  childhood  has  been  docile  to  instruction 
will  have  developed  gentleness  of  tone,  delicacy  of  vocal  modula¬ 
tion,  lightness  of  touch  in  commanding  shades  of  emphasis. 
Moreover,  a  young  person’s  Iilnglish  is  one,  indivisible  thing.  He 
will  not  read  so  as  to  please  you  to-day,  and  in  a  few  weeks  write 
so  as  to  appall  you  with  hideous  pen-work.  More  than  that,  a 
young  person’s  entire  culture  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  his  command 
of  intelligent  vocal  expression  is  the  guage  and  measure  of  this 
culture. 

Hence,  I  believe  that  the  much-assaulted  but  hitherto  uncon¬ 
quered  fortress  of  bad  English  in  college  is  to  be  attacked,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  taken,  on  a  new  side  ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  the  side 
of  vocal  expression,  or  of  reading  aloud.  Surely,  what  we  have 
especially  to  foster  is  respect  for  the  language ;  and  respect  for 
the  language  means  regard  a>ul  ap{)reciation  for  its  meaning,  its 
content.  There  is  no  possible  break  between  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  of  literature  and  the  vocal  correspondences 
by  means  of  which  such  appreciation  reveals  itself  to  a  listener. 
To  aim  at  good  vocal  reading  is  to  aim  at  the  centre.  Hit  that 
and  you  win  the  prize. 

Given  a  choice  of  good  pieces,  and  the  question  of  method  in 
the  teaclung  of  literature  reduces  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  these  pieces  well  read  ;  for  the  good  reading  of  a 
piece  implies  mastery  of  almost  all  the  other  elements  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  it.  But  as  many  pieces  come  to  be 
successively  read  and  to  occupy  their  place  in  the  learner’s 
memory,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  possible  to  compare  authors  and 
works  with  a  view  to  perceive  their  differences,  and  also  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  they  have  in  common.  What  the  various  writers 
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have  in  common  is  the  most  important  matter  for  consideration. 
Every  piece  of  marked  character  has  its  obvious  fundamental 
motive  ;  that  is,  it  teaolies  or  enforces  something,  or  is  at  least 
a  picture  of  something.  For  children  to  think  what  is  the  motive 
of  a  piece,  that  is,  what  it  was  written  for,  is  a  valuable  exercise. 
Thus,  in  a  class  there  can  be  made  a  collection  of  poetical  motives, 
which  collection  can  become  in  itself  an  object  of  study.  These 
motives  will  be  found  wonderfully  homogeneous  and  quite  as 
strangely  exclusive.  The  human  interests  that  cannot  be  poet¬ 
ized  will  become  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  motives  of 
poems,  tivken  in  mass,  will  be  found  to  be  far  from  constituting  a 
sufficient  body  of  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  our  actual 
civil  society  ;  for  they  are  by  no  means  a  set  of  prudential.  Poor 
Richard  rules  for  getting  on  in  the  world.  Of  such  rules  we  have 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Rut  the  hopes,  the  consolations, 
the  aspirations,  the  faith  of  the  race  are  involved  in  its  religion 
and  its  poetry ;  and  it  is  from  our  national  poetry  that  we,  as 
teachers  of  literature,  are  to  bring  them  in  order  to  make  useful, 
wise  and  happy  the  lives  which  the  children  are  to  lead  in  society 
and  the  state. 


A  N  EA  S  TER  CA  R  OL . 

KLIZABETFI  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON. 

Fair  flowers  look  up  to  the  heavens  and  sing, 

“  Our  Easter  has  come.” 

And  birds  exultantly  sing  on  the  wing, 

“  Dear  Easter  has  come.” 

Even  Earth  sings  the  song  as  she  rolls  on  in  space 
Reflecting  the  glory  of  hope  on  her  face. 

Oh,  Easter  has  come  ! 

And  all  Nature  sings 
The  glad  resurrection 
That  Easter-tide  brings. 

And  in  the  great  chorus  each  one  of  us  sings, 

“  Our  Easter  has  come.” 

Out  of  pain  and  of  sorrow  eternal  life  springs  ; 
For  Easter  has  come 

With  her  angels  of  beauty  and  hope  from  above 
Revealing  the  wonders  of  Infinite  Love. 

Oh,  Easter  has  come  ! 

And  every  heart  sings 
The  glad  revelation 
That  Easter-tide  brings. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  DO  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  OF 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ?* 


.TAMES  H.  BAKER. 

President  of  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 
IDKALS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


Touching  the  theme  of  tins  paper,  enquiries  were  sent  to  a 
large  number  of  universities,  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
The  first  two  questions  related  to  the  work  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  were  as  follows:  (1)  What  should  the  high  school 
graduate  be  when  entering  college  ?  (2)  What  does  he  lack  of 

an  ideal  education  when  he  enters?  Considering  the  general 
character  of  the  questions,  the  answers  are  all  that  might  be 
expected,  and  they  are  valuable  foi‘  the  limit  of  their  range,  as 
well  as  for  what  they  express,  since  they  show  that,  concerning 
the  main  purpose  of  education,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 

In  the  replies  the  deficiencies  enumerated  naturally  answer  to 
the  ideals  demanded,  and  only  the  positive  series  needs  to  be 
used.  I  formulate  the  answers  that  represent  the  consensus  of 
the  majority  or  appear  important  as  individual  opinions.  (1)  The 
high  school  graduate,  when  entering  college,  should  possess  a 
mind  educated  by  methods  that  create  interest  and  make  power 
to  think  and  generalize,  —  power  to  do  original  work.  (2)  He 
should  have  an  acquaintance  with  each  field  of  knowledge,  and 
should  show  a  symmetiical  development  of  his  mental  activities. 
(8)  As  tending  to  produce  greater  interest,  knowledge  and 
power,  he  should  have  lK*en  trained  in  only  a  limited  number  of 
subjects  in  each  field  ;  in  these  subjects  the  work  should  have 
been  continuous  and  intensive.  (4)  He  should  have  good  com¬ 
mand  of  English.  (5)  He  should  be  well  grounded  in  right 
habits  and  moral  principles,  —  the  practice  of  self-control. 

While  this  enquiry  is  not  strictly  upon  the  subject  assigned,  it 
shows  that  the  difficult  problems  of  university  life  are  to  be  solved 
in  part  by  the  secondary  schools  and  that  some  of  the  failures  in 
higher  education  are  due  to  the  imperfections  of  earlier  training. 
It  also  introduces  part  of  the  discussion  that  follows. 

*Read  before  the  National  Association  of  City  Superintendents,  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
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IDEALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  third  question  pertained  to  higher  education :  What 
should  the  college  or  university  do  for  the  high  school  graduate  ? 
Some  of  the  more  important  opinions  received  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

(a)  It  should  supplement  the  failures  of  his  earlier  training. 
There  should  be  no  chasm  between  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

(b)  It  should  give  him  a  liberal  education  ;  it  should  offer  him 
a  course  that  has  unity  and  harmony.  It  should  cultivate  the 
power  of  research.  It  should  teach  him  to  bring  all  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  all  his  power  to  bear  on  the  })roblems  of  life. 

(c)  It  should  make  him  broad  and  then  deep  in  some  subject. 
It  should  start  him  in  lines  of  study  leading  to  his  life-work. 

(d)  It  should  give  him  high  ideals  of  private  and  civic  con¬ 
duct  ;  it  should  make  a  man  of  him. 

To  consider  merely  the  subject  of  college  ideals  would  be  trite 
and  unprofitable  in  the  extreme,  and  I  shall  use  some  latitude  in 
the  discussion. 

THE  COLLEGE  AM)  IDEAL  IMJEl'ARATION. 

The  influence  of  the  college  should  be  felt  in  the  work  of 
preparation.  That  the  college  should  be  closely  articulated  with 
the  high  schools  is  an  idea  of  modern  date,  and  one  not  yet  fully 
accepted.  An  examination  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  shows  a  variety  of  demands,  having  no  common  basis  in 
principles  of  education,  in  the  standard  coui  ses  of  high  schools,  or 
in  uniform  agreement.  The  requirements  of  some  colleges  are 
imperative  for  specific  subjects  that  are  not  fundamental,  but 
merely  rank  with  a  series  of  allied  subjects  in  a  given  field  of 
knowledge.  Often  a  method  of  work,  accei)table  to  one  college, 
would  be  rejected  by  another.  Among  rei)utable  institutions  the 
height  of  the  standard  varies  by  two  years.  That  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  high  schools  with  these  evils  is  deep-seated  and  wide¬ 
spread  can  be  noted  in  recent  papers  and  addresses  and  in 
repeated  efforts  to  remove  them.  The  fault  rests  mainly  with 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  reasons  that  maintain  unes¬ 
sential  distinctions  are  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  secondary  school 
men.  If  absolute  uniformity  in  college  admission  is  not  feasible, 
a  reasonable  choice  of  equivalents  within  a  given  department  of 
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knowledge  may  be  allowed.  At  least  a  plan  of  admission  may  be 
“  organized  without  uniformity. ''  I  have  known  a  college  to  refuse 
four  years’  excellent  work  in  science  as  a  substitute  for  some 
chapters  in  a  particular  book  on  physical  geography.  In  another 
instance  a  certain  scientific  school,  requiring  two  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion  in  Latin,  refused  a  four  years’  course  in  Latin  in  lieu  of  the 
prescribed  number  of  books  in  Ciesar.  A  joint  committee  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  I)ej)artment  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  consider  further  the  basis  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges.  This  committee 
consists  of  eminent  and  able  men,  who  will  accomplish  important 
results,  if  given  proper  encouragement  and  aid  by  the  National 
Association,  and  if  the  various  local  associations  cooperate,  instead 
of  fostering  organized  differences.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  connection  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  which  may  be  well  undertaken  by  this 
joint  committee.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  longest 
sections  in  the  report  of  tlie  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  is  on  the  “  Relation  of  the  University  to  Secondary 
Education,”  and  that  tlie  im{)ortance  of  a  close  connection  is 
emphasized  and  the  means  of  securing  it  is  suggested. 

The  work  of  secondary  education  must  be  based  on  pedagogical 
principles  and  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  which  it  repre¬ 
sents,  and  tlie  colleges  must  take  up  the  work  where  the  high 
schools  leave  it.  Whatever  is  best  for  a  given  period  of  growth, 
is  also  good  preparation  for  what  follows.  There  should  be  no 
saltux  in  the  process  of  general  education.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  colleges  are  not  to  help  determine  the  preparatory  courses  of 
study;  but  they  must  regard  the  natural  order  of  development  in 
grades  below  tbe  college  as  well  as  ideal  college  standards. 

Ry  a  closer  union  with  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  may  help 
to  fashion  their  courses,  improve  their  methods,  and  may  suggest 
the  impoi  tance  of  [)lacing  college  educated  men  and  women  in 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of  high  school  work.  The 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  previously  referred  to,  discussing 
the  pieparation  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  says:  “So 
far  as  regards  general  education,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  obtain  it,  not  in  special  seminaries,  but  in  the 
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same  schools  and  universities  as  are  resorted  to  by  persons  desir¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  other  professions.  The  more  attractive  the  pro¬ 
fession  becomes,  the  larger  will  be  the  numbtu-  of  teachers  who 
will  feel  that  they  ought  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  a  university 
course.”  The  report  further  says:  “Whatever  professional 
education  is  provided  for  teachers  ought  to  have  both  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  and  a  practical  side.  *  *  *  *  Freedom  and  variety 

would,  in  our  opinion,  be  best  secured,  if  the  universities  were  to 
take  up  the  task  ;  *  *  *  *  and,  if  the  science  of  education 

is  to  make  good  the  claims  put  forward  in  its  behalf,  it  ought  to 
be  studied  where  other  branches  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
are  fully  handled  by  the  ablest  professors.” 

Many  colleges  are  now  doing  much  to  increase  laboratory  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  high  schools,  cultivate  the  spirit  of  investigation,  to 
limit  the  number  of  subjects  and  secure  good  results.  In  (^olo- 
ra»lo,  the  principle  is  generally  recognized  that  a  good  j)reparatory 
education  is  also  a  good  general  education,  and  that  every  high 
school  is  therefore  a  preparatory  school.  The  secondary  .school 
period  is  maintained  at  four  years,  laboratories  are  provided  in  all 
the  schools,  and  Latin  and  German,  if  not  Greek,  are  found  in 
all.  These  results  are  largely  due  to  the  close  relation  in  that 
state  between  secondary  and  higher  education. 

LlHKUAl.  KDUCATION. 

In  the  second  group  of  opinions  quoted  the  philosophy  is  Fla- 
tonic  rather  than  materialistic  or  utilitarian.  It  makes  a  student 
a  man  of  ideal  powers,  possibilities  and  aspirations.  He  possesses 
a  nature  whose  development  is  an  end  in  itself,  whose  well-being 
is  of  prime  consideration.  Liberal  education  aims  to  give  the 
student  a  conscious  realization  of  his  powers  without  reference  to 
material  advantage  through  their  use  in  a  given  occupation  or 
profession.  Through  liberal  education  the  student  acquires  ideas 
of  universal  interest  and  essential  character.  He  gains  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  that  enables  him  to  estimate  things  at  their  rela¬ 
tive  value,  to  learn  the  place,  use  and  end  of  each. 

That  liberal  education  should  remain  the  ideal  of  at  least  a 
large  part  of  the  college  course  most  educators  agree.  Were  this 
function  of  the  college  not  a  distinctive  and  essential  one,  that 
department  of  learning  would  of  necessity  be  abandoned,  and  the 
direct  road  to  practical  business  would  be  pursued.  Recent 
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addresses,  representing  three  of  the  greatest  American  universi¬ 
ties,  agree  that  the  function  of  the  college  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  that  acquaintance  with  the  several  fields  of  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  the  very  idea  of  liberal  education.  They  agree  to 
include  the  field  of  the  languages  and  literature,  the  field  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  the  subjective  field,  that  of  philosophy 
and  psychology.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
just  published  appears  a  German  criticism  of  American  education, 
which  mentions  the  lack  of  linguistic  training.  The  writer  says, 
“The  consequences  are  seen  in  the  defective  linguistic-logical 
discipline  of  the  mind,  which  perhaps  more  than  the  discipline  in 
the  mathematical  forms  of  thought  is  a  ret^uisite  of  all  })rofound 
intellectual  progress,  be  that  in  linguistic  or  in  mathematical  and 
scientific  branches.”  In  the  University  of  Berlin  philosophy  is  a 
required  subject  for  all  degrees. 

The  conservation  of  the  ideals  of  the  race  is  largely  the  work 
of  liberally  educated  men.  Some  one  has  argued  that,  not 
through  education,  but  through  a  higher  standard  of  society  and 
politics  will  the  youth  of  the  land  be  reached  ;  but  society  and 
politics  depend  upon  ideal  education  and  the  church  for  their  own 
purification. 

The  power  of  research  is  characteristic  of  modern  university 
training  and  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  as  giving  one  the 
mastery  of  his  powers.  Carlyle  was  not  far  from  the  right  when 
he  said  that  the  true  university  was  a  library.  The  ability  to  use 
a  library  is  one  criterion  of  successful  college  work.  Here  the 
student  gathers  his  own  material,  uses  his  own  discrimination, 
formulates  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  numerous  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  and  gains  self-reliance.  It  is  the  scientific  method,  as  taught 
by  Socrates,  applied  to  all  fields  of  study.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  that  prepares  the  student  to  grapple  with  the  practical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day. 

The  o{)inion  that  some  portion  of  the  college  work  should  be 
prescribed  appears  to  be  well  founded.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  many  high  schools  are  weak  in  one  or  more 
departments  of  preparation.  A  minimum  of  required  work  in 
leading  dej)artments  of  the  college  will  tend  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  previous  training.  From  an  inspection  of  the  latest  col¬ 
lege  catalogues,  it  appears  that  all  colleges  exercise  some  kind  of 
supervision  over  the  choice  of  studies,  and  most  of  them  pre3cril)e 
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and  determine  the  order  of  more  than  half  the  curriculum.  In 
choice  of  electives  many  require  the  group  system  in  order  that 
consistency  may  be  maintained,  and  that  a  definite  result  in  some 
line  of  work  may  be  reached. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  college  and  university  work 
is  a  variable  and  the  problem  of  definitely  locating  it  is  perplex¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  Many  believe  they  see  signs  of  segmentation 
at  tl>e  end  of  the  junior  year  and  predict  that  the  senior  year  will 
adhere  to  the  graduate  school.  There  are  many  evidences  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  period  of  general  education  will  be 
shortened,  and  the  tendency  to  specialize  before  the  end  of  the 
college  course  is  one  ])roof  that  the  change  is  demanded.  His¬ 
torically  the  college  in  America  stands  as  a  whole  for  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  in  its  later  development  the  standard  has  been  advanced 
and  the  period  of  professional  education  has  been  lengthened 
until  the  problem  presents  new  phases  demanding  important 
readjustments.  Replies  recently  received  from  many  institutions 
of  higher  learning  touching  this  question  show  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions.  One  correspondent  pithily  says,  “Verily  we  are  a  smatter¬ 
ing  folk.  I  believe  both  the  college  and  the  professional  course 
should  be  lengthened.  ’  President  Eliot  advocates  “  a  three  years’ 
course  for  the  A.  B.  without  disguises  or  complications.”  Esti¬ 
mating  the  replies  already  received  numerically,  something  more 
than  half  favor  some  kind  of  time  readjustment  to  the  end  that 
the  period  covered  by  the  college  and  the  professional  school  may 
be  shortened  one  year. 

THE  colle(;e  and  active  life. 

While  defending  liberal  education,  it  may  be  held  that,  espe¬ 
cially  while  a  four  years’  college  course  is  maintained,  it  should 
also  look  toward  the  world  of  active  influence  and  the  filling  of 
some  vocation  therein.  The  student’s  duties  toward  society  must 
take  on  the  modern  aspect,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  self-centred 
interest  of  the  mediaeval  recluse.  That  education  should  aim  at 
mere  serene  enjoyment  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good 
is  an  idea  of  the  past.  The  mere  recluse  to-day  has  no  meaning 
and  no  use  in  the  world.  Educated  men  must  join  the  march  of 
progress  ;  they  must  take  part  in  the  solution  of  ethical  problems  ; 
in  the  bettering  of  government  and  society.  The  world  demands 
of  them  altruism,  public  spirit,  high  ideals.  They  should  mass 
the  forces  of  the  past  for  an  onward  movement  in  the  present. 
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Old  knowledge  should  reach  out  toward  new  and  useful  applica¬ 
tions. 

To  these  ends  the  college  should  provide  for  a  deeper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects.  This  is  an 
essential  element  of  general  education  and  also  has  a  practical 
aim,  The  principles  of  the  philosophical  and  social  sciences 
should  find  concrete  illustration  in  the  present.  And  above  all 
student  life  should  be  inspired  with  ideas  of  the  duties  and 
resi)onsibilities  of  citizenship. 

ETHICAL  IDEALS. 

A  public  statement  was  recently  made  that  the  seniors  of  a 
well-known  university  had  less  intellectual  vigor  and  less  moral 
power  than  the  average  man  they  might  meet  on  the  streets.  If 
the  charge  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  for  serious  thought,  but  the 
statement  should  be  swallowed  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  It 
may,  however,  serve  as  a  text.  I  believe  the  college  must  assume 
an  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  under-gradu¬ 
ate  student.  There  has  been  a  natural  reaction  against  some  of 
the  unwise  requirements  of  twenty-Hve  years  ago,  but  the  reaction 
may  have  gone  too  fai‘.  One  of  our  famous  universities  ten  years 
ago  adopted  the  policy  of  leaving  the  student  to  his  own  devices 
and  the  moral  restraint  of  the  policeman,  but  the  plan  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  and  to-day  it  exercises 
a  wise  and  friendly  care  over  the  student’s  choice  of  studies,  his 
attendance  upon  lectures  and  his  daily  walk  and  conversation. 
Entire  freedom  in  student  life  belongs  only  to  the  graduate 
schools,  and  to  place  both  grades  of  students  under  one  system 
can  but  prove  harmful. 

The  ethical  problems  of  college  life  are  not  to  be  solved  wholly 
by  perfunctory  religious  exercises,  but  by  the  spirit  that  pervades 
the  whole  teaching  and  student  body,  and  the  many  ways  and 
means  that  the  united  efforts  of  earnest  and  devoted  faculties 
may  employ.  It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  that  the  student  to 
an  extent  can  choose  subjects  in  accord  with  his  tastes  ;  that  his 
powers  reach  out  toward  some  great  intellectual  interest,  the 
whole  being  goes  in  that  direction,  the  soul  to  its  object.  That 
the  spirit  of  education  is  broader,  more  liberal  and  scientific  is 
significant ;  the  fact  makes  for  truth  and  honesty.  The  historical 
method  succeeds  the  dogmatic  in  history,  social  science,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  ethics.  Men  are  better  because  they  are  broader  and 
wiser  and  are  coming  to  a  higher  realization  of  truth. 
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No  doubt  the  ethical  life  has  the  deepest  significance  for  man. 
The  great  Fichte  was  right  in  claiming  that,  if  this  is  merely  a 
subjectively  phenomenal  world,  it  is  a  necessary  creation  of  mind, 
that  we  may  have  it  wherein  to  work  and  ethically  develop.  I 
believe  that  institution  will  turn  out  the  best  men,  where  the 
Baconian  philosophy  is  combined  with  the  Platonic,  the  scientific 
with  the  ideal.  By  some  means  the  student  should  constantl 
come  in  conhict  with  strong  manhood  and  high  ideals.  It  makes 
a  practical  difference  whether  the  student  believes  in  his  trans¬ 
cendent  nature  and  possibilities  or  in  mere  materialism  and  utili¬ 
tarianism,  whether  his  ethics  is  ideal  or  hedonistic,  his  view  of 
life  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 

UNIVKUSITY  IDEALS. 

If  the  question  is  made  distinct —  What  should  the  university 
do  for  the  student? — there  are  some  additional  considerations. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  graduate  courses  that  they  should  be  a 
warrant  for  extended  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  group  of 
related  subjects,  and  for  original  power  to  grasp  and  deal  with 
severe  problems.  The  candidate’s  knowledge  and  power  should 
be  publicly  tested  by  a  good  old-fashioned  examination  and 
defense  of  thesis. 

The  university  should  refuse  to  admit  the  student  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  until  he  has  received  at  least  the  eciuivalent  of 
a  complete  high  school  education.  The  faculties  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  have  recently  entered  u[)on  an  investigation  of 
the  standard  of  admission  to  the  professional  schools,  the  length 
of  professional  courses,  and  the  relation  of  the  professional  courses 
to  the  college.  The  results  are  not  yet  wholly  formulated,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  data  collected  is  yet  to  follow.  Hut  some 
important  facts  are  at  hand.  Very  few  schools  of  applied  science 
in  the  universities  require  four  years  of  pre[)aration.  Only  three 
or  four  universities  require  that  standard  for  their  law  or  medical 
schools.  Most  catalogues  read  after  this  fashion  :  Admission  to 
law  or  medical  school  —  a  college  diploma,  or  a  high  school 
diploma,  or  a  second  grade  teacher’s  certificate,  or  evidence  of 
fitness  to  pursue  the  subject.  Less  than  half  of  the  law  schools 
lequire  entrance  qualifications  and  only  twenty  of  them  require  a 
three  yeais’  course.  All  medical  schools  advocate  a  thorough 
scientific  foundation — many  of  them  in  a  very  ideal  way — and 
urge  extensive  laboratory  practice  in  many  special  subjects.  The 
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most  of  them  tliink  the  first  two  years  of  a  medical  course  could 
well  he  s[)ent  without  clinical  work.  Many  colleges  and  collegiate 
departments  of  universities  [)rovide  electives  that  are  accepted  by 
some  schools  of  theology,  law  or  medicine  for  their  regular  first 
year  work.  In  rare  instances  studies  covering  two  years  are 
made  common  to  the  college  and  the  professional  schools.  But 
only  a  few  universities  combine  in  tlieir  own  organization  a  plan 
of  shortening  the  period  of  college  and  professional  study.  Some 
of  us  in  the  West  are  struggling  with  these  problems  and  we  look 
to  the  East  almost  in  vain  for  encouragement.  Some  of  us 
already  re(iuire  tlie  same  standard  for  admission  to  engineering 
courses  as  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  would 
gladly  publish  the  same  standard  for  Law  and  Medicine,  did  the 
conditions  in  other  sections  of  the  country  make  it  possible. 

I  quote  from  the  “  Report  on  Legal  Education”  1893,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  “Admission  to  the  bar 
in  all  Continental  (European)  countries  is  obtained  through  the 
universities  which  are  professional  schools  for  the  four  learned 
professions  —  theology,  medicine,  law  and  philosophy.  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  the  colleges  and  universities  are  chiefly  schools 
for  general  culture  ;  only  a  few  offer  provision  for  thorough  pro¬ 
fessional  studies.  While  in  England  and  America  the  erroneous 
idea  is  still  predominant  that  a  collegiate  education  need  not 
necessarily  precede  professional  study,  in  Continental  Europe  it 
is  made  a  “  conditio  sine  <ma  non."  We  are  unable  to  understand 
why  great  and  wealthy  universities  with  abundant  students  cater 
to  numbers  instead  of  (piality,  and  make  professional  education 
in  America  a  by-word.  Their  faculties  surely  cannot  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  professional  school  should  be  the  shortest  and 
easiest  avenue  to  money-making.  No  one  more  needs  than  the 
lawyer  the  power  of  general  education  to  grasp  all  the  facts  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  subject,  to  weigh  their  value,  discard  the  unessential, 
give  prominence  to  the  determining  factors,  to  avoid  fallacies,  to 
argue  intelligently  scientific  points  which  may  be  involved  in  liti¬ 
gation.  No  one  more  than  the  physician  needs  an  acquaintance 
with  jKsychology  and  philosophy  ;  with  the  various  sciences  and 
the  modern  languages ;  no  one  more  needs  the  power  of  judgment 
in  view  of  seemingly  contradictory  facts  and  symptoms ;  no  one 
more  needs  the  ethical  quality  of  the  noble  and  honorable  gentle¬ 
man.  May  we  not  expect  aid  from  the  greater  univei’sities  to 
maintain  the  standards  which  in  theory  all  are  ready  to  advocate  ? 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  RESULTS  OF  CHILD  STUDY.* 


SUPT.  A.  8.  WJIITNEY,  SAGINAW,  E.  S.,  MICH. 


AS  SO  much  literature  bearing  upon  this  topic  lias  very  recently 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  nearly  all  of  the  leading  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  line  of  study,  I  feel  unwarranted  in  attemjiting 
little  more  at  this  hour  than  to  present  as  concisely  as  possible 
a  few  personal  observations  consequent  upon  the  direct  applica¬ 
tion  of  child  study  to  the  practical  every  day  work  of  the  schools. 
In  so  doing,  however,  I  desire  it  understood  at  the  outset  that 
owing  to  the  more  thorough  and  scientific  treatment  of  certain 
long  established  physical  laws,  it  has  been  deemed  justifiable  to 
consider  them  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  though  w'ell  aware 
that  the  propriety  of  this  classification  may  be  rightly  questioned. 

With  this  explanation,  then,  and  craving  your  indulgence  for 
referring  almost  entirely  to  the  work  as  viewed  from  my  own 
supervisory  standpoint,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  some¬ 
what  in  the  nature  of  a  report. 

During  the  past  school  year  it  was  deemed  advisable,  after 
some  general  preparation  therefor  had  been  made,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  teachers  to  the  investigation  of  certiiin  phases  of 
child  study,  hoping,  thereby,  to  arouse  in  them  a  deeper  interest 
in  child  nature,  to  acquaint  them  more  thoroughly  with  the 
child’s  growing  powers  and  possibilities,  to  bring  them  into  closer 
living  sympathetic  touch  with  their  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  verify  so  far  as  possible  the  practical  claims  of  its  leading 
students,  rather  than  to  collect  large  masses  of  facts  and  to 
attempt  general  deductions  therefrom. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  first  turned  our  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  vision.  For  this  purpose  a  supply  of  Snellon’s 
test  cards  was  provided  for  the  several  school  buildings,  and  all 
of  the  teachei’s  carefully  instructed  how  to  make  the  proper 
examinations.  As  a  result,  out  of  the  five  thousand  pupils  whose 
eyes  were  tested  an  average  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent 
was  found  with  impaired  sight.  This  discovery  was  simply 

*Read  before  the  National  Association  of  City  Superintendents,  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
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astounding  even  to  teacliei's  of  long  experience  ;  it  was  one  thing 
for  them  to  read  appalling  accounts  of  defective  vision,  and  quite 
another  to  realize  its  prevalence  among  their  own  pupils.  It  was 
also  discovered  that  in  some  rooms,  especially  those  of  the 
younger  teachers,  many  of  the  defectives  were  assigned  to  the 
darker  and  more  distant  sections,  while  those  of  normal  powers 
occupied  the  more  favored  sittings.  The  remedy  for  this  — 
readjustment  —  was  direct  and  immediate,  and  the  advantages 
gained  very  great.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  this  was  insuffi¬ 
cient,  and  the  desired  end  was  sought  by  informing  the  parents 
of  the  difficulty  and  strongly  urging  upon  them  the  importance 
of  consulting  a  physician,  and,  if  necessary,  of  providing  properly 
fitted  glasses.  By  so  doing  it  was  found  that  in  many  instances 
the  parents  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existing  defect,  and  were 
ready  and  willing  to  follow  the  course  suggested ;  that  others 
failing  to  realize  the  necessity,  were  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
needed  enlightenment  ;  that  still  others,  assuming  the  rights 
accorded  them  as  independent  American  citizens,  had  no  hesitancy 
in  informing  the  teachers  in  language  more  forcible  than  cour¬ 
teous,  that  it  was  “  their  business  to  learn  their  children  and  not 
to  put  such  stuck  up  notions  into  their  heads  or  make  dudes  out 
of  them.”  But  in  general,  the  appeals  of  the  teachers,  appeals 
such  as  the  parents  had  never  been  wont  to  experience,  met  with 
kind  and  hearty  responses,  and  have  resulted  in  the  relieving 
of  distress  and  the  opening  of  newer  and  brighter  worlds  to 
many  a  poor  unfortunate. 

Standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of  this  experience,  we  next 
turned  our  attention  to  the  examination  of  hearing,  adopting  the 
same  methods  of  procedure,  meeting  the  same  difficulties,  and 
a{)plying  the  same  remedies  as  in  vision.  The  results  were  even 
more  surprising,  showing  a  general  average  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  defectives.  Of  this  number  there  were  many 
of  whom  most  pathetic  tales  of  physical  pain,  of  stunted  intel¬ 
lects,  of  crushed  s^iirits,  might  be  graphically  related ;  but  to  do 
so  vmuld  simply  be  multiplying  the  already  well  established 
evidence  of  our  too  long  delay  and  cruel  neglect. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  two  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  at  our  Central  school  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  many  wrinkles  necessarily  incident  to  a  graded  system  by 
establishing  a  new  department  and  placing  it  in  charge  of  one 
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of  our  best  and  most  experienced  teachers.  This  department 
was  denominated  “  unclassified  ”  in  contradistinction  from  “  un¬ 
graded  ”  or  “  truant  ”  which  hears  such  an  unsavory  reputation 
as  to  stigmatize  all  consigned  thereto.  In  this  are  placed  all 
pupils  of  the  grammar  grades,  who,  for  various  causes,  are  not 
adaptable  to  the  work  of  the  regular  classes,  hoping,  thereby, 
more  perfectly  to  adjust  matter  and  method  to  individual  needs 
and  capacities  than  was  otherwise  possible.  At  the  time  of  the 
examinations  above  specified,  the  significant  fact  was  ascertained 
that  every  pupil  enrolled  in  this  de[)artment  was  suffering  from 
defective  vision,  defective  hearing,  or  from  both. 

When  now  we  consider,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  from  a  fifth 
to  a  fourth  of  all  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  suffering 
from  defective  hearing ;  when  we  consider  again  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  stultifying  effect  of  this  misfortune  upon  the  intellectual, 
business  and  community  life  of  each,  as  well  as  upon  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment ;  and  then  when  we  further  consider,  that  our  best 
physicians  assert  that  with  proper  care  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
teachers  this  number  would  be  reduced  to  two  per  cent,  it 
requires  no  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  compel  the 
belief,  that  vastly  more  practical  good  would  redound  to  humanity 
by  careful,  systematized  examination  and  treatment  of  these 
defectives  than  by  so  much  religious  devotion  to  the  abstract, 
mechanical  “drills”  of  our  fathers. 

From  the  beneficial  results  of  the  eye  and  ear  studies  above 
described,  as  everywhere  apparent,  it  was  deemed  vital  to  carry 
the  work  farther  and  to  pursue  it  more  systematically.  Accord- 
ingly  blanks  based  upon  the  one  suggested  by  Dr.  Krohn  in  the 
December  number  of  The  Child  Study  Monthly  were  provided 
for  permanent  record  of  each  individual  pupil,  the  essential 
requirements  of  which  are  date,  grade,  school,  name,  age,  sex, 
nationality,  postoflice  address,  birtlqdace,  birthplace  of  father  and 
of  mother,  past  and  present  health,  causes  of  death  of  father  and  of 
mother,  vision,  hearing,  visual  comparison  and  visual  and  auditory 
memory,  d'he  pupils  are  taken  aside  singly  or  in  small  grou[)s,  the 
various  tests  aj)plied,  and  the  facts  ascertained  carefully  recorded. 
These  records  are  then  made  a  part  of  the  ollicial  report  of  each 
j)upil,  the  same  as  the  standard  items  of  attendance,  tardiness, 
estimate  of  work  accomplished,  etc.  While  it  will  probably  take 
years  to  realize  the  full  salutary  effect  of  this  system,  yet  a  sufficient 
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amount  has  already  been  accomplished  unhesitatingly  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  in  its  influence  upon  the  present  and  future 
status  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  it  is  intensely’  practical. 

Turning  from  the  investigation  of  the  senses,  we  undertook  the 
study  of  children’s  ideas  of  justice  by  means  of  the  Barnes’  stoiy 
method,  taking  for  the  first  test  the  well-known  story  of  the 
mother  who  gave  her  child  a  box  of  paints  with  which  the  little 
one  painted  and  spoiled  all  of  the  parlor  chairs,  and  then  ran  to 
her  mother  calling  out,  “  O  Mamma.  Come  and  see  how  pretty 
I  have  made  the  i)arlor.”  The  question  was,  “  What  would  you 
have  said  or  done  had  you  been  the  child’s  mother?’*  These 
stories  are  given  as  regular  composition  exercises,  the  teacher 
never  revealing  by  look  or  word  their  real  purpose,  or  his  own 
beliefs  regarding  them.  At  tl)e  close  of  the  exercise,  the  papers 
are  collected,  studied  by  the  teacher,  and  then  read  to  the  pupils, 
forming  topics  for  questions  and  discussion.  As  to  its  practical 
value,  I  submit  the  following  as  characteristic  responses  to  a  note 
of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  teachers  :  “I  never  knew  my  pupils 
so  well  before  and  never  had  so  much  sympathy  for  them.”  From 
another:  “  I  never  realized  so  fully  before  the  individuality  of 
my  school  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  treating  each  pupil  as  an 
individual.”  From  another:  “  It  gives  me  a  much  more  perfect 
insight  into  the  homes  of  my  pupils  and  the  parents’  methods  of 
treating  their  children.”  From  another:  “I  never  realized  so 
fully  a  teacher’s  responsibility,  as  many  of  our  own  methods  are 
plainly  seen  in  the  replies  of  my  pupils.”  From  another:  “It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises  we  have  ever  had  in  that  it 
shows  that  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  requisite  to  fit  a 
child  for  highest  citizenship  —  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  —  has,  through  lack  of  proper  exercise,  been  sadly  neglect¬ 
ed.”  These  reports  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  has  been  given,  we  trust,  to  show  the  value  of  this 
study  as  viewed  by  the  practical  grade  teacher. 

Again,  we  have  endeavored  to  study  the  child  by  means  of  the 
Russell  “still  hunt  ”  plan,  urging  criticisms  upon  the  course  of 
study  and  general  management  of  the  schools  whenever  and 
wherever  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
growing  child  as  thereby  revealed.  In  consequence,  many  inter¬ 
esting  features  have  been  observed,  particularly  those  bearing 
upon  the  child’s  physical  nature  —  his  feare,  high  nervous  tension 
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to  wliich  he  is  constantly  subjected,  etc.,  of  which  the  followiiif^ 
from  one  of  our  teachers  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sam[)le,  and  may 
well  serve  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  sending 
home  estimates  of  pupils’  work  even  as  often  las  semi  annuallv  : 
“  M— ,  seven  years  old,  is  an  unusually  bright  child  of  a  nervous, 
high-strung  dis[)Osition,  quick,  active,  conscientious,  and  of  a 
temperament  to  feel  very  keenly  either  joy  or  sorrow.  Her  teacher. 
Miss  K — ,  does  good  work  in  school,  and  is  not  at  all  unkind  to 
her  pupils.  Three  days  before  the  semi-annual  report  cards  were 
to  be  given  out  M —  was  taken  sick  with  the  chicken-pox.  The 
fii’st  afternoon  of  her  illness  lier  motlier  was  sitting  beside  her 
sewing  when  M —  suddenly  said,  “  Mamma,  do  you  think  Miss 
K —  will  mark  me  W.  (worthless)  because  I  staid  out  on  account 
of  the  chicken-pox?”  “Why,  no,  M —  I’m  sure  she  won’t.  She 
will  mark  you  just  according  to  what  you  did  when  you  were 
there.”  Satisfied  just  a  moment,  then  she  cried  again,  “  Hut, 
Mamma,  may  be  slie'll  have  to  mark  me  W.”  Another  short 
silence,  “  If  she  did  though.  Mamma,  probably  she’d  just  have  to 
do  it  that  way  l)ecause  I  was  out,  the  same  as  I  have  to  stay  out 
Ixjcause  I  got  the  chicken-pox,  and  she  wouldn’t  be  to  blame  any 
more  than  I  would.”  Again  the  same  thought  and  erj'  kept 
recurring  all  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the  mother  was 
called  out  and  I  promised  to  look  after  tlie  sick  child.  At  eight 
o’clock  I  heard  a  cry  from  the  room  and  ran  to  see  what  was  the 
difficulty.  I  found  the  child  sitting  straight  up  in  bed  with  the 
clothes  thrown  back  ami  her  black  eyes  blazing  with  excitement. 
She  threw  her  little  arms  about  my  neck  and  sobbed  out,  “  Miss 
II —  do  you  suppose  I’ll  get  marked  W.  because  I  had  to  stay  out 
to-day?”  I  took  her  in  my  arms  reassuring  her  as  best  I  could, 
trying  to  quell  her  fear  and  to  (juiet  her  nervousness  and  so  to 
rock  her  to  sleep  again.  Before  sleep  came,  however,  she  argued 
with  me  as  she  had  with  her  motlier,  “  Miss  K —  will  just  have  to 
if  she  does,  and  wouldn’t  be  any  more  to  blame  than  I  am  for 
staying  out  because  I  had  to.”  Awakening  again  and  again  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening,  the  first  thought  of  her  mind  and  the  first  cry 
upon  her  lips  were  “  Do  you  tliiuk  may  be  Miss  K —  will  mark 
me  W.  ?  ” 

This  is  no  unusual  report  nor  unusual  incident,  as  every  student 
of  children  knows.  It  is  quoted  simply  to  demonstrate  that  liy 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  teachers  upon  child  study,  it  brings 
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home  to  them  more  keenly  tlian  otherwise  possible  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  “  awfulness  ”  of  the  nervous  strain  to  which 
the  children  of  our  schools  are  constantly  subjected,  and  arouses 
in  them  eainest,  thoughtful  cooperation  in  all  measures  looking 
towards  relief. 

Again,  accepting  the  conclusions  of  llurgerstein  and  others 
relative  to  the  unhygienic  effects  of  long  sessions,  we  have  arranged 
for  the  lowest  grades  periods  of  rest  at  the  close  of  every  forty- 
live  or  fifty  minutes  of  study.  These  periods  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  in  length  and  consist  of  recesses,  gymnastics, 
marches,  singing,  etc.,  as  the  case  and  state  of  the  weather  may 
warrant.  At  times  the  pu[)ils  sim[)ly  slide  down  into  their  seats, 
relax  all  their  muscles,  and  close  their  eyes  in  pretended  sleep, 
while  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  sings  a  soothing  lullaby.  The 
results  have  more  than  met  our  expectations.  The  pressure  is 
lifted,  the  pin)ils  and  teachers  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and 
more  intellectual  work  accomplished  than  before.  Indeed,  so 
great  do  its  advantages  appear  from  every  point  of  view  that  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  “no  recess”  plan,  a  plan 
invented  and  fostered,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teacher,  should  receive  our  merciless  condemnation,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited  by  law. 

Stepping  into  a  primary  room  near  the  close  of  the  school  year 
a  little  girl  with  swollen  eyes  and  tear  stained  cheeks  attracted 
my  attention.  The  teacher  observing  this  handed  me  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  penmanship  remarking  as  she  did  so,  “  R.  worked  on 
this  specimen  earnestly  and  faithfully  without  uttering  a  whimper 
until  she  had  completed  it,  and  then  she  brought  it  to  me,  threw 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  cried  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break, 
and  shook  as  if  attacked  with  a  fit  of  ague.”  Ui)on  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  of  this  grade  exhibited 
the  same  nervous  overstrain  and  fatigue  whenever  engaged  in 
this  class  of  work,  while  aji  examination  under  a  large  magnify¬ 
ing  gla.ss  of  the  specimens  mentioned  conlirmed  only  too  alarm¬ 
ingly  the  conclusions  above  stated.  It  was  resolved  at  once, 
thereupon,  to  abolish  this  exercise,  and  to  conduct  the  work  at 
the  oi)ening  of  the  new  school  year  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Hall’s 
discoveries  concerning  the  development  and  use  of  the  so  called 
fundamental  and  accessory  muscles  and  the  groups  of  nerve 
centers  governing  their  movements.  In  consequence,  the  black- 
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board  with  full  arm  movement  has  been  substituted  for  the  fine 
finger  exercises  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  three  feet  of  l  ooin  without 
lines  and  spaces  lieing  assigned  each  pupil.  At  first  it  was 
decided  to  make  use  of  the  base  line  as  a  sort  of  a  guide,  and  the 
messenger,  or  supervisor  of  buildings,  was  instructed  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  painted.  Before  he  had  time  to  do  so,  however,  our 
teachers  had  discovered  ex{)erimentallyi  to  tlieir  great  surprise, 
that  such  lines  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  if  used  would 
prove  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  freedom  of  movement  —  the 
end  sought.  To  be  sure  the  pupils  in  the  beginning  did  not  write 
in  a  straight  line  ;  but  this  was  quickly  overcome  by  causing  them 
to  stand  back  a  few  feet  from  the  board  and  to  observe  its  varia¬ 
tion.  As  a  practical  result  of  the  ajiplicatiou  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  work  of  the  first  grade  as  pui-sued  in  our  schools,  the  teachers, 
the  supervisors  and  tlie  superintendent  are  of  one  mind  in  stating 
that  never  before  have  our  pupils  written  so  easily,  so  rapidly 
and  so  well  at  this  time  of  a  year,  and  that,  too,  without  a  single 
case  of  nervous,  physical  or  mental  exhaustion  apparent. 

In  our  judgment  this  is  a  grand  triumph  for  scientific  child 
study,  and  must  eventually  revolutionize  this  important  branch 
of  primary  instruction. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  by  way  of  summation,  that  Child 
Study  has  had  a  very  marked  beneficial  effect. 

First,  upon  the  child,  in  that  it  has  led  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  growing  powers  and  necessities,  his  periods  of  strength 
and  of  weakness,  his  physical  defects  and  their  remedies.  It  has 
also  led  to  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  physical  repre.ssion  and 
mental  stultification  to  which  he  is  constantly  subjected  and  the 
enormous  dangers  arising  therefrom,  and  to  a  more  accurate,  just 
and  equitable  interpretation  and  manipulation  of  the  motives 
governing  his  hourly  conduct. 

Secondly,  upon  the  teacher.  On  this  point  I  desire  simply  to 
confirm  from  the  ordinary  school  supervisory  standpoint,  what  has 
been  stated’ again  and  again  by  every  writer  upon  this  sulq’ect :  As 
never  before  child  study  has  acquainted  the  teacher  with  the 
complexity  of  a  child’s  physical  and  mental  constitution,  has  mag¬ 
nified  his  concept  of  the  child’s  individuality  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  ada])ting  instruction  in  both  matter  and  method  in 
conformity  with  it,  and  has  brought  him  into  more  tender,  loving 
sympathy  with  the  child,  into  more  perfect  teaching  relation  with 
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the  child.  It  has  also  quickened  within  the  teacher  a  more 
tender  conscience,  a  more  exalted  ambition,  and  a  keener  sense 
of  his  powers,  limitations,  opportunities  and  res{)onsibilities  ;  and 
best  of  all,  it  has  inspired  him  with  a  deep  and  hallowed  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  little  lives  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  has  engendered 
in  him  an  insatiable  thirst  to  implant  within  every  growing  breast 
the  sacred  ideals  of  highest  maidiood  and  noblest  womanhood. 


THE  IDEAL  IN  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING* 


MRS.  DANIEL  KULCOMER,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Four  years  ago,  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  the  proposition  that  the  normal  school 
course  should  be  purely  professional  was  opposed  by  nearly  every 
one  present.  Two  years  later,  during  the  International  Congress 
of  Education,  in  Chicago,  my  husband  read  a  paper  defending  the 
same  proposition  and  found  nearly  all  in  agreement  with  him.  In 
this  evident  change  of  attitude,  there  is  reason  for  congratulation 
among  those  who  believe  that  discussions  of  the  practical  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  vicious  in  so  far  as  they  omit  all  reference  to  the  ideal. 
In  any  ait  there  must  first  be  a  determination  of  an  end,  then  a 
consideration  of  the  means  necessary  to  reach  that  end.  My 
topic,  “The  Ideal  in  Professional  Training,”  has  to  do  only  with 
the  former.  How  fai\this  ideal  must  be  modified  in  practice,  is 
another  question. 

THE  NOHM.AL  SCHOOL  A  PUOFESSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  paper  that  the  ideal  normal 
school  will  duplicate  none  of  the  studies  given  in  the  high  school 
or  college ;  that  this  is  demanded  by  the  modern  principle  of  a 
division  of  labor,  which  would  avoid  unnecessary  reduplication  of 
social  agencies  on  the  score  of  economy.  There  would  seem  to 
be  the  same  reasons  for  making  the  normal  school  a  professional 
school  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  or  law  school.  The  teacher’s 
profession  is  the  most  difhcult  of  the  professions  when  rightly 
viewed,  and  the  most  important  as  well. 

That  the  actual  evolution  of  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  America  is  in  the  line,  is  evident  from  the  recent 

•This  paper  was  read  in  nearly  Its  present  form  before  the  Wisconsin  Teachers 
Association,  Dec.  2)i,  189.5. 
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establishment  of  purely  professional  schools,  of  which  the  New 
York  Teacher’s  College  is  a  brilliant  example,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  pedagogy  of  Clark  University  and  other  institutions. 
The  fact  that  all  the  normal  schools  of  the  neighlx)ring  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  comprise  only  professional  studies,  seems 
to  indicate  that  our  country  has  need  to  develop  still  further  in 
the  same  line.  The  argument  is  conclusive  when  we  learn  that 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  have  had 
a  normal  school  training,  as  against  one  hundied  per  cent,  in 
Ontario.  If  we  wish  to  raise  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  we  must  have  professional  schools.  And  they  must  be 
far  different  from  many  of  the  so-called  normal  schools  of  the 
present.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  Dr.  Brooks,  one  of  the 
ablest  normal  school  workers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not 
right  in  saying  that  the  present  normal  school  system  “  has  been 
lowering  instead  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship.”  This 
is  certainly  true  of  the  wild-cat  institutions  and  hybrids  called 
normal  schools  which  have  presumed  to  grant  degrees  in  arts  and 
science  on  com[)letion  of  one  or  two  yeais  of  study. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  PKOFE.S.SIONAL  TI£AININ(J. 

During  our  discussion  of  the  ideal  in  profe.'isional  training,  we 
had  best  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  whether  the  corresponding 
professional  institutions  should  be  the  normal  school,  the  univer¬ 
sity  department  of  pedagogy,  or  both.  There  can  be  but  one 
ideal,  in  whatever  institution  found;  for  it  is  only  a  question  of 
the  needs  of  the  teacher,  of  the  educator,  of  society,  of  the  race  ; 
not  of  the  institutions  necessary  to  supply  those  needs. 

Again,  a  definition  of  professional  training  is  needed,  so  that 
we  may  know  that  we  are  talking  about  the  same  thing.  At 
least  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  term  should  be  understood.  .Let 
us  determine  first  what  it  should  exclude  ;  then  we  may  discuss 
at  length  the  subdivisions  of  what  it  includes.  This  paper  will 
define  professional  training  as  that  portion  of  the  training  neces- 
.sary  to  the  teacher  or  educator  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  a 
general  education.  It  thus  corresponds  to  professional  training 
for  medicine,  law  and  theology,  which  is  understood  to  mean 
that  received  at  a  professional  school  after  the  general  education 
of  the  high  school  or  college.  Of  course,  the  specialist  in  every 
line,  whether  lawyer,  doctor,  minister  or  educator,  needs  as  a 
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specialist,  not  only  the  education  furnished  by  Ids  professional 
school  but  that  which  is  common  to  all  —  the  education  of  the 
elementary  school,  of  the  high  school,  of  the  college  —  nay,  more, 
the  education  of  the  home,  of  the  church,  of  the  workshop,  of 
every  sphere  of  social  life.  Even  the  inorganic  environment 
must  assist  in  his  education.  But  these  things  we  may  discuss 
as  the  common  prej)aration  necessary  before  entering  upon  any 
professional  training,  not  as  the  professional  training  itself. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES. 

I  low  are  we  to  determine  the  studies  to  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  course  and  their  relative  importance  ?  By  deduction 
from  an  adequate  conception  of  the  social  functions  of  the  teacher 
and  educator.  It  is  not  merely  an  educational  question  ;  it  is  in 
the  deepest  sense  sociological,  ethical,  philosophical.  I  say  teacher 
and  educator,  for  the  teacher  is  only  one  of  the  educational  agen¬ 
cies  which  the  educator  must  consider.  His  sphere  is  less  broad, 
his  function  less  fundamentHl.  At  the  present, stage  of  our  devel¬ 
opment  in  pedagogy,  it  is  more  important  that  we  train  educators 
than  mere  teachers.  What,  then,  are  the  needs  of  the  educator  ? 
They  are  two-fold,  as  in  every  art:  (1)  A  knowledge  of  what 
is  and  has  been  within  a  certain  field  —  the  science  side;  (2)  A 
study  of  what  should  be  in  his  specialty  —  the  art  side.  All 
centres  upon  the  ideal,  the  educational  end,  and  the  means  of 
reaching  it.  He  must  know  enough  of  philosophy,  ethics  and 
sociology  to  see  the  relation  of  the  educational  function  to  all 
others  in  society.  He  will  then  be  enabled  to  determine  the  edu¬ 
cational  end  and  the  relative  functions  of  the  state,  the  school- 
board,  the  superintendent,  the  teacher  and  extra-school  agencies 
in  reaching  that  end.  To  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
and  to  avoid  its  mistakes,  a  knowledge  of  educational  history  and 
of  contem[)orary  systems  is  necessary  ;  and  to  understand  the 
material  and  tools  with  which  he  as  an  artist  works,  he  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  child  and  of  the  branches  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  His  studies  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  order:  — 

A.  ON  THE  SCIENCE  SIDE. 

(1)  Knowledge  of  material  (child  psychology). 

(2)  Knowledge  of  methods  (history  of  education,  national 
systems). 

(3)  Knowledge  of  relations  (philosopy  of  education). 
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1$.  ON  THE  ART  SIDE. 

(4)  Determination  of  ends  (theory  of  pedagogy). 

(5)  Determination  of  methods  (didactics,  practice  teaching). 

To  the  above,  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  sciences  and  arts  is 
supposed  to  have  been  added  by  means  of  other  institutions. 

These  subjects  are  placed  in  five  groups  because  a  different 
type  of  man  is  needed  as  the  professor  of  each  group,  although 
at  present  our  best  institutions  load  them  all  upon  one  man,  the 
professor  of  pedagogy.  Our  work  cannot  be  on  a  par  with  that 
of  other  professional  schools  until  there  is  one  specialist  for  each. 
Let  us  investigate  the  sphere  of  each  more  minutely. 

(1)  CHILD  I'SYCHOLOdY. 

Although  pedagogy  hss  been  based  in  the  past  too  much  upon 
psychology  and  too  little  upon  sociology,  yet  the  new  pedagogy 
is  well  justified  in  laying  stiess  upon  its  latest  product,  child 
psychology.  Certainly  the  teacher  must  understand  the  material 
upon  which  he  works.  It  is  supposed  that  the  specialist  in  peda- 
gogy  will  have  already  had  the  usual  study  of  general  psychology 
before  entering  the  professional  school.  Child  psychology,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  technical  subject,  as  needed  only 
by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  the  child.  In  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  in  the  other  studies  of  the  j)rofe88ional  course,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  student  be  able  to  use  the  modern  methods  of  post¬ 
graduate  research.  He  must  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
modern  languages  at  his  command,  for  much  of  his  best  material 
is  found  in  the  textbooks  and  other  publications  constantly 
appearing  in  those  languages.  He  must  have  skill  in  experi¬ 
mental  methods  and  in  the  devising  of  apparatus,  for  exactness 
in  laboratory  work  is  what  is  most  needed  at  present  in  child 
study.  There  must  be  an  adaptation  of  psycho-physical  apparatus 
and  methods  to  this  new  field.  He  must  be  a  master  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  method,  for  it  is  upon  this  and  the  breadth  of  our  field  in 
child  observation  that  we  rely  for  the  elimination  of  erroi's,  in 
accordance  with  the  statistician’s  “  law  of  great  numbers.” 
Finally,  he  must  make  use  of  the  comparative  method.  He  must 
test  his  results  in  child  psychology  by  those  of  animal  and  racial 
psychology  and  of  the  older  psychology.  Is  the  idea  of  culture- 
•epochs  in  child  and  race  true  enough  to  serve  as  a  new  edu- 
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cational  principle  ?  What  of  the  tlieories  of  interest,  attention, 
apperception  and  correlation  now  so  prominent  before  the  educa¬ 
tional  world  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  type  of  investigator  who  is  needed  in  this 
chair  is  the  psychologist. 

(2)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  history  without  a  civilization, 
it  is  still  more  true  that  there  can  be  no  civilization  without 
history.  The  archives  of  the  past  are  the  stored-up  energies  of 
the  generations  that  are  gone,  the  ideal  means  of  transmitting 
their  power  to  ourselves  with  the  added  increments  of  all  the 
centuries.  What  would  we  know  in  education  or  in  any  science 
or  art  without  this  key  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past?  A  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  history  is  moreover  the  very  essence  of  mod¬ 
ern  evolutiona^;y  thought,  for  history  discloses  to  us  the  inevitable 
and  desirable  tendencies  of  our  development.  Therefore  as 
specialists  in  education  we  need  to  know  the  tendencies  of  the 
educational  function  in  order  that  we  may  plan  our  systems  with 
reference  to  them.  We  need  to  study  not  merely  the  history  of 
schools  and  of  theories,  but,  so  far  as  may  be,  an  account  of  all 
the  influences  which  have  modified  human  character.  Thus  may 
we  secure  a  knowledge  basis  for  a  new  science  of  education. 

Here  again  the  modern  languages  are  indispensable.  Among 
those  who  have  contributed  most  to  American  educational  thought, 
must  be  mentioned  the  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  foreign 
systems  —  in  earlier  years,  Jefferson,  Barnard,  Horace  Mann;  in 
later  years,  Harris,  Klemni,  Dedarmo,  Parker,  to  add  no  others. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  other  countries.  Cousin’s  studies  in  Ger¬ 
man  education  revolutionized  the  French  system ;  Matthew 
Arnold’s  “Higher  Education  in  Germany”  had  but  little  less 
influence  in  England  ;  while  Wiese’s  study  of  English  education 
did  as  much  for  Germany.  If  history  will  tell  us  only  what  not 
to  do,  it  will  save  an  untold  cost  in  exjierimentation.  The  world 
is  our  laboratory.  Why  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  experiments  of 
Germany  with  the  gymnasium  and  renl-»c}nde,  of  France  with  the 
lycf'e,  of  England  with  the  board-school,  of  all  countries  with 
national  aid  to  education,  compulsory  laws  and  other  school  legis¬ 
lation,  technical  education,  college  collectives,  school  supervision, 
and  the  i)ractical  details  of  architecture,  ventilation,  lighting,, 
heating,  seating,  apparatus,  books  and  methods? 
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Again  the  type  of  our  ju-ofessor  is  evident;  this  man  must  be 
a  historian. 

(8)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  now  a[)proach  the  central  subject,  tlie  culmination  of  all  the 
studies  on  the  science  side  of  our  profession,  the  study  upon 
which  the  entire  art  of  IJedagogy  must  Ik‘  erected.  All  discussion 
of  educational  ends  or  the  wider  subject  of  ethical  ends,  must  lx* 
based  upon  our  philoso[)hy.  The  latter,  to  be  adequate  to  our 
purpose,  must  include  the  philosophy  of  society  and  of  mankind. 
Educational  institutions  and  their  functions  must  be  seen  in  their 
true  relations  to  other  social  agencies.  Hence,  our  specialist 
must  be  acquainted  with  sociology.  There  may  be  more  doubt  at 
this  point  than  elsewhere  as  to  whether  this  subject,  tlie  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education,  the  science,  should  be  separated  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subject,  the  philosophy  of  pedagogy,  the  c|rt.  It  should 
no  doubt  be  decided,  as  in  the  case  of  other  specialties,  on  a 
practical  basis.  Can  one  professor  cover  the  multitude  of  subjects 
embraced  in  each  division  ?  Is  he  likely  to  possess  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  abilities  required  in  each  field  —  in  the  one,  that  of  master¬ 
ing  the  substance  of  the  knowledge  of  what  is  and  has  been  in 
many  related  fields  ;  in  the  other,  the  ethical  impulse,  and  above 
all  the  inventive  genius  which  almost  amounts  to  inspiration  in 
the  determination  of  remote  ends  and  far  reaching  plans  and  all 
the  machinery  of  detail  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  practical 
and  successful  system.  Logically  the  two  fields  of  thought  may 
be  and  should  be  kept  separate. 

The  importance  of  this  field  of  investigation  to  the  educator 
will  be  clearly  seen  as  he  comes  to  realize  more  and  more  that  the 
ethical  and  sociological  principles  upon  which  his  whole  system 
of  pedagogy  rests,  are  of  late  being  called  into  question,  if  they 
are  not  undergoing  a  serious  modification.  The  educational  end 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  later  ethical  thought,  ddiis  in  turn 
is  seen  to  depend  upon  the  newer  social  philo80[)hy.  Perhaps  the 
next  step  in  the  development  of  thought  concerning  human  rela¬ 
tions  will  result  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anthropological  peda¬ 
gogy,  if  this  name  may  be  applied  to  a  pedagogy  resting  upon  the 
new  philosophical  anthropology  which  seems  destined  to  replace  the 
narrower  philosophy  of  sociology.  In  philosophical  anthropology, 
or  the  study  of  man  in  all  his  relations,  past,  present  and  future, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  only  basis  for  a  positive  system  of 
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ethics  ;  and  uj)on  such  an  ethics,  in  turn,  will  depend  our  theory 
of  pedagogy.  The  educational  end  is  but  a  factor  in  the  ethical 
end.  President  Boone,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  is 
one  of  the  few  who  begin  to  see  glimmerings  of  this  truth.  He 
says,  “^It  is  not  enough  that  pedagogy  be  rooted  in  psychology; 
it  consists  of  necessary  vital  relations  with  ethics,  physiology, 
anthro})ology  and  logic,  in  addition  to  the  almost  equally  heli)ful 
ones  of  sociology  and  philosophy.”  Dr.  Harris  has  been  one  of 
the  earliest  to  proclaim  a  similar  doctrine  under  a  different  name, 
as  witne.ss,  in  the  Report  of  the  ('ommittee  of  Fifteen,  his  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  educational  end  from  the  needs  of  civilization. 

In  this  field,  our  specialist  is  to  be  a  philosophei'. 

(4)  THKOHY  OF  PEDAGOOV. 

Separating,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles,  our  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  from  the  philosophy  of  pedagogy,  we  have 
now  to  turn  to  the  practical,  the  inventive,  the  ethical  side.  The 
practical  philosopher  needs,  if  anything,  a  broader  knowledge 
than  the  philosopher  of  science.  In  pedagogy,  for  example,  he 
must  not  only  understand  man,  but  every  science  and  art  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  used  by  him  as  a  tool  in  his  scheme  of 
education.  He  must  consider  in  broad  outline  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  needed  by  the  state  or  nation,  its  relation  to  the  many 
educational  agencies  outside  the  school,  educational  values,  correl¬ 
ation  of  studies.  The  older  topics  of  school  law  and  supervision, 
and  of  school  sanitation,  may  be  placed  in  his  department. 

In  characteristics,  he  is  to  be  the  educator  proper,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  inventor,  with  certain  of  the  qualities  of  the  statesman. 

(5)  DIDACTICS  AND  PUA(;TICE  TEACHING. 

We  have  remaining  under  the  final  topic  of  didactics  enough 
for  one  man  with  several  assistants  in  the  model  school ;  for, 
upon  entering  this  department,  the  teacher  must  acquire  skill  as 
well  as  knowledge  and  inventive  thought  power,  and  there  must 
be  much  time  given  to  the  supervision  of  observation  and  prac¬ 
tice  work  in  the  model  school.  Not  only  the  subject  of  general 
method,  but  the  detailed  and  minute  methods  of  the  special 
branches  are  to  be  worked  over,  utilizing  the  experience  of  all 
other  countries,  systems  and  times  than  our  own.  For  this 
department  alone,  a  large  laboratory  would  be  necessary,  embrac- 
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ing  not  only  the  usual  works  on  education,  and  periodicals,  but 
collections  from  foreign  countries,  including  samples  of  text¬ 
books.  A  large  museum  is  desirable  to  contain  the  apparatus 
and  devices  used  in  different  countries  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  such  as  spelling,  reading  and  arithmetic  machines, 
models  of  buildings,  desks,  and  other  details  of  school  architec¬ 
ture,  programs,  children’s  games,  and  the  like. 

Here  our  specialist  is  distinctively  the  practical  teacher. 

ENTRANCE  Rr:QUI H EMENTS. 

The  entrance  requirements  to  such  a  course  should  be  a  liberal 
college  education,  although  the  ideal  college  of  the  future,  unit¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  best  features  of  the  high  school,  may  be  one 
year  shorter  than  at  present  and  may  require  more  studies  in 
preparation  for  citizenship.  Of  this  course,  the  studies  most 
important  to  the  teacher  after  the  common  school  are  :  (1)  psy¬ 
chology  ;  (2)  physiology  ;  (3)  sociology ;  (4)  ethics  ;  (o)  logic ; 
(6)  at  least  one  modern  language  ;  and  the  elements  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  religion  and  anthropology. 

What  can  be  done  with  the  professional  course  above  outlined 
unless  we  may  secure  students  of  college  training  and  maturity  ? 
And  what  may  we  expect  of  our  educational  system,  unless  we 
put  specialists  in  charge  of  it  who  possess  both  general  culture 
and  a  professional  training  ?  This  is  certainly  the  ideal.  As  an 
able  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  said  last 
year  :  “  With  a  combination  of  the  practical  work  of  the  normal 

school  and  the  vivifying  spirit  of  the  university,  we  shall  doubt¬ 
less  reach  the  highest  perfection  of  the  teaching  art.”  How  may 
we  secure  this  in  every  state  ?  As  a  normal  school  teacher  1 
advise  all  my  pupils  to  go  to  the  university.  Were  I  a  university 
teacher,  I  should  advise  some  to  go  to  the  normal  school.  The 
latter  course  is  the  more  logical  —  a  professional  training  after  a 
general  education. 

A  RKACTKJAL  SU(i(;ESTI(  )N. 

It  is  doubtless  a  long  way  to  the  ideal  set  forth  in  this  paper. 
Quite  a  step  will  have  been  taken  in  its  direction,  however,  when 
we  secure  in  each  state  such  a  law  as  went  into  effect  last  year  in 
Massachusetts,  “  compelling  normal  schools  to  admit  none  except 
those  having  high  school  diplomas.”  A  movement  is  on  foot 
among  some  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  the  United  States  to 
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go  further  than  this  —  to  establish  post-graduate  departments,  in 
some  cases  admitting  those  only  wlio  have  a  college  degree.  If 
such  courses  should  he  made  worthy  of  the  name  “  post-graduate  ” 
and  offer  to  their  students  the  strong  food  which  they  need,  in  the 
form  of  special  research,  conference,  club,  seminary  and  labora¬ 
tory  work  instead  of  the  homceopathic  doses  of  Compayr^  and 
White  doled  out  to  our  normal  classes,  pedagogy  in  America  will 
enter  upon  a  new  era.  Let  us  have  at  least  one  normal  school  in 
each  state  in  which  this  work  may  be  offered.  Let  us  present 
inducements  to  the  brilliant  young  men  of  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  which  will  attract  them  into  a  most  promising  field  of 
success  and  leadership  ;  and  which  will  enable  the  people  of  the 
state  to  put  in  charge  of  their  educational  systems  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  fit  representatives  of  American  scholarship  and 
fit  representatives  of  the  most  sacred  of  social  functions,  that  of 
the  teacher. 


TWO  PATHS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

THE  PATH  IT  TOOK  —  THE  PATH  IT  DID  NOT  TAKE. 
WILLIAM  I>.  MACKINrOSII,  CIIAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL.  BOSTON. 

PRIMITIVE  man  had  little  use  for  arithmetic,  its  operations 
or  its  concepts.  Single  units  of  food,  of  shelter,  of  weapon, 
were  all  he  dealt  with.  The  present  hunger-pang,  the  present 
discomfort  because  of  the  elements  or  some  other  enemy  ;  beyond 
this  he  took  no  heed.  Addition  of  some  uncertain  unit,  to  meet 
the  moment’s  need  ;  subtraction  —  occasional  and  unexpected  — 
of  that  unit,  “  ’  twixt  cup  and  lip  ”  ;  counting  —  a  mental  demand 
not  yet  dreamt  of.  Tliis  was  his  arithmetic. 

By  slow  degrees,  with  increase  of  foresight  through  long  genera¬ 
tions  of  rough  experience,  he  began  to  accumulate  against  the 
future  necessity.  Had  he  enough  added  to  his  store  to  meet  the 
barren  months,  sure  to  come?  Thus  was  begun  a  rude  counting, 
requiring  much  the  same  brain  force  as  a  wise  squirrel  would  use 
to  decide  when  to  stop  hoarding  nuts  for  the  winter.  The  pos¬ 
sible  additions  and  subtractions,  to  and  from  these  accumulations, 
in  importance  still  overshadow  the  counting. 

With  slow  increase  of  mental  power,  comes  a  gradual  increase 
in  his  power  to  count,  and  with  accuracy,  a  limited  number  of 
units.  If  he  make  an  addition  to  his  possessions,  he  can  count 
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the  total.  If  some  other  accumulator  swoop  down  upon  him 
and  subtract  live  stock  or  grain,  he  can  count  the  remainder;  a 
feat  altogether  beyond  him,  however,  to  tell  how  many  had  been 
subtracted,  now  that  they  are  no  longer  before  him  to  be  counted. 
With  growing  ingenuity,  he  next  invents  a  way  to  rei)resent  his 
possessions  by  symbols,  so  that  he  can  count  without  seeing  the 
objects  themselves.  Pebbles,  at  first,  would  answer  well  enough  ; 
he  could  easily  add  as  many  as  he  added  to  his  stock ;  he  could 
subtract  some  of  the  pebbles,  whenever  there  had  been  a  subtrac¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  the}’^  represented.  No  matter  how  scattered  his 
possessions  are,  he  can  now  count,  l)y  means  of  the  pebbles,  the 
total  at  any  moment,  the  number  added  and  the  sum  of  the  two 
sets,  the  number  subtracted  and  the  remainder  after  the  subtrac¬ 
tion.  As  there  is  no  permanency  of  record  with  these  pebbles, 
he  can  not  yet  count  differences  between  his  possessions  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  of  counting. 

Next,  for  greater  permanency,  he  uses  marks  on  wood,  stone, 
paper.  These  marks  are  still  only  syml)ols  to  represent  addition 
of  objects  by  adding  new  marks ;  to  represent  subtraction  of 
objects  by  subtraction  of  marks,  accomplished  by  scratching  out 
or  other  obliteration.  With  this  greater  degree  of  permanency, 
he  can  now  count  sums,  remainders,  what  has  been  added,  what 
has  been  subtracted,  differences. 

At  first,  the  physical  acts,  the  additions  and  the  subtractions, 
were  the  only  things  of  importance ;  step  by  step,  we  note  that 
the  mental  process,  the  counting,  is  gaining  in  prominence. 

As  the  number  of  marks  increases,  the  difliculty  of  counting 
accurately  long  lines  of  these  symlx)ls  is  greatly  increased.  What 
more  natural  device  than  our  own  boyhood’s  method  of  “  keeping 
tally  ”  —  a  separation  into  groups?  With  us,  five  was  a  convenient 
group,  welded  together  by  the  fifth  mark,  thus  :  the  cross 

mark  and  end  mark  forming  a  rude  “  V.  ” ;  every  second  five 
might  well  have  had  double  cross  marks,  thus :  [[jj.,  |)j(j.,  these 
double  cross  marks  forming  an  “X.”’ 

The  advantage  of  using  only  the  cross  marks,  V,  X,  instea<l  of 
all  five  or  ten  marks,  was  soon  perceived  and  there  is  now  mental 
power  enough  to  grasp  and  utilize  their  three-fold  significance, — 
as  symbols  of  an  addition  or  subtraction  somewhere,  as  represent¬ 
ing  that  a  group  of  objects  was  dealt  with,  as  representing  the 
number  of  units  in  that  group  through  mental  association. 
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The  Roman  numerals  still  represent  two  stages  of  this  com¬ 
bined  group  and  unit  symbolism  :  III.,  e.  g.,  represents  to  the  eye 
a  group  and  its  three  units  ;  while  represents  only  the  group 
to  the  eye.  The  group  is  the  entity,  the  mind  must  interpret  and 
take  cognizance  of  the  five  units  of  whicli  that  particular  group 
is  composed.  Memory  of  repeated  countings  enables  the  mind  to 
use  these  group-countings  successfully. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  tliat  in  such  numerals  as  IV.  and  VI., 
we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  tlie  value  of  a  digit  being  determined 
by  its  position. 

As  fast  as  the  mental  growth  permitted  the  associating  of  the 
group  idea  with  its  rightful  units,  in  the  case  of  each  numeral 
used,  the  Arabic  numerals  replaced  the  Roman. 

A  revolution  has  been  effected.  A  subject  has  become  a  mon¬ 
arch,  with  absolute,  or  at  least,  coiirdinate  power. 

These  numerals,  at  first  only  symbols  of  additions  and  subtrac¬ 
tions  going  on  somewhere  else  and  useful  for  counting  sums  and 
remainders,  now  require  that  the  attention  shall  be  fixed  on  them¬ 
selves,  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  paper,  but  as  autocthonous ;  and  also  as  sovereign,  because  of 
the  mental  achievements  possible  through  using  them  in  count¬ 
ing.  These  achievements  are,  in  truth,  wonderful  and  important. 
No  sooner  is  it  decreed  that  each  numeral  shall  represent  one 
group  and  also  reveal  the  number  of  units  in  that  group,  than 
other  possibilities  of  counting  are  perceived.  The  figure  “6,”  for 
instance,  stands  for  a  group  of  six  units  ;  but  it  can  also  stand  for 
a  group  lufide  up  of  three  distinct  groups,  each  composed  of  two 
units.  Counting,  through  group  separation  and  combination,  is 
til  us  destined  to  develop  multiplication,  division,  ratio,  powers, 
roots,  binomial  theorem,  (juadratics,  and  many  another  notable 
achievement.  Moreover,  since  our  units  are  not  nature’s  units, 
but  wholly  arbitrary  and  artificial,  we  can  suppose  the  units  them¬ 
selves  to  be  really  groups,  composed  of  parts  of  the  original  unit, 
thus  getting  fractions  —  common  and  decimal.  Inasmuch  as  we 
could  not  have  dealt  with  nature’s  units  without  infinite  powers 
of  counting,  this  device  is  especially  to  be  commended  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  logical. 

And  yet,  giant  as  he  has  grown,  we  hear  little  about  “  count- 
ing.”  Turn  to  the  subject  of  multiplication  in  the  text-books. 
Surely,  this  is  the  domain  of  counting ;  but  the  text-books  only 
refer  to  “  addition,”  as  the  thing  from  which  multiplication  has 
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been  developed  ;  yet,  iis  we  have  seen,  the  nunierals  had  ceased 
to  symbolize  addition,  when  they  began  to  develop  these  new 
functions  by  counting. 

This  seems,  perhaps,  but  a  slender  thread  of  wrong;  but  we 
will  trace  its  weaving  and  see  where  it  leads  us. 

Until  we  came  to  numerals,  the  procedure  was  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  We  were  representing  addition  and  subtraction  of  objects, 
then  counting  sums  and  remainders.  Then  the  theorists  saw  the 
opportunities  that  counting  offered  for  development  from  a  {)urely 
mental  standpoint,  and  thenceforth,  worked  diligently  in  that 
direction.  But  what  should  be  done  about  the  objects,  from 
operations  with  which  number  had  first  its  being?  To  cany  the 
representation  of  the.se  operations  along  they  feared  would  hamper 
the  mental  development  that  interested  them.  To  leave  them 
behind  might  cast  reproach  on  their  work  as  being  purely  theo¬ 
retical  and  therefore  valueless  for  practical  pur[)Oses. 

Not  that  this  was  consciously  thought  out  by  anybody. 

After  all  it  may  have  l)een  only  an  unconscous  transfer  of  the 
point  of  view.  With  objects,  the  physical  operations,  addition 
and  subtraction,  were  tlie  important  things ;  with  figures,  the 
mental  processes  were  the  important  things.  At  all  events,  we 
can  easily  see  what  actually  happened.  The  mental  process,  the 
counting,  was  carried  on ;  and  U*  it  was  given  the  name  of  the 
physical  operation,  addition,  at  the  time  when  they  began  to 
count  sums  with  the  group  nnmenils. 

This  was  clearly  a  mistake,  like  all  else  that  is  not  of  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  was  it  also  a 
vital  mistake  and,  therefore,  in  the  end,  destined  to  be  fatal  ? 
We  will  follow  carefully  its  course;  meanwhile  let  us  suspend 
judgment. 

So  long  as  these  numerals  were  used  to  count  sums,  they  were 
really  added  to  the  j)aper,  whether  by  conscious  act  or  not ;  so  no 
great  harm  could  come  by  calling  the  whole  process  addition  since 
the  mental  act  of  counting  must,  in  any  case,  Ikj  performed  before 
the  sum  could  be  known. 

The  next  step  is  inevitable.  If  counting  sums  be  “addition,” 
then  counting  differences  must  be  “subtraction.”  Here  all 
semblance  of  truth  has  disap[)eared ;  there  is  nothing  to  represent 
the  real  subtraction  that  we  know  with  objects  and,  for  a  long 
time,  also  knew  with  the  symbols  on  paper,  representing  the 
objects. 
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With  this  marked  angle  of  divergence,  tlie  next  step  still  farther 
separates  the  mental  concepts  bearing  the  name  “subtraction,” 
fioin  the  concepts  attendant  upon  the  right  use  of  that  name  with 
objects. 

Whatever  we  might  call  the  mental  process  we  were  working 
out  with  our  nume.-.ils  on  paper,  there  was  a  dim  perception  —  or 
ap[)erception  —  tiiat  it  was  really  counting.  Also,  a  sub-conscious- 
ne.ss  that  we  could  find  differences,  or  remainders,  equally  well 
by  counting  from  larger  to  smaller  or  from  smaller  to  larger.  So 
far  we  had  been  quite  content  to  “subtract”  a  smaller  number 
from  a  larger.  It  occurs  now  to  some  alert  mind  that  the  truth 
is  only  half  told  ;  there  must  be  .something  to  express  the  result 
of  “  subtracting  ”  a  larger  from  a  smaller  number.  Thus  was 
born  “  algebra.”  Since  these  results  are  supposed  to  be  obtained 
by  “subtracting”  a  larger  number  from  a  smaller,  they,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  must  all  be  less  than  zero.  We  might,  therefore,  reasonably 
have  expected  to  find  these  values  expressed  by  a  new  set  of 
numerals.  Again  the  lurking  consciousness,  that  it  was  really 
counting,  intervened.  This  counting  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller 
number,  to  find  the  difference,  would  have  yielded  exactly  the 
same  numerals  as  the  counting  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger 
number;  therefore  the  same  numerals  were  used,  but  the  new 
values,  “  less  than  zero,”  were  indicated  by  prefixing  the  sign  of 
subtraction.  By  a  curious  word-metathesis,  this  combination, 
instead  of  being  read,  “  minus  a  quantity,”  was  made  to  read,  “  a 
minus  quantity ;  ”  and  quantities  with  the  subtraction  sign  pre¬ 
fixed  are  still  called  “  minus  ”  quantities.  Such  quantities  are 
also  called  “negative”  quantities  (or  numbers)  ;  perhaps  because 
they  “deny”  all  previous  ideas  of  (juantities  or  numbers  ;  another 
and,  perhaps,  better  reason  for  this  name  will  appear  later. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  algebraists  have  rebelled  against 
these  “  minus  ”  or  “negative”  quantities,  all  “less  than  zero.” 
Todhunter  reasons  at  length  and  ingeniously,  starting  with  the 
proposition  that  a  larger  number  cannot  be  subtracted  from  a 
smaller.  Olney  declares  these  values  to  be  only  “conventional.” 
Wentworth  frankly  admits  that  all  such  quantities  are  “assumed.” 

Since,  after  all,  numerals  do  represent  things,  either  immaterial 
or  material,  we  are  not  sur[)rised  to  find  an  evolution  in  the  world 
of  things,  to  correspond  to  these  “  minus  ”  quantities  with  their 
peculiar  values,  'riiermometer-makers,  for  instance,  taking  it  for 
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granted  that  the  “  algebra  ”  concepts  are  derived  from  dealings 
with  real  objects,  see  no  harm  in  making  a  scale  to  correspond, 
with  numerals  indicating  more  and,  also,  less  than  zero,  —  utteily 
unknowing  of  nature’s  zero,  with  attendant  annihilation  should 
that  temperature  l)e  reached.  This,  in  turn,  was  a  great  help  to 
the  “algebra,”  which,  ever  since,  has  pointed  to  the  thermometer 
as  a  living  witness  to  the  truth  of  its  concepts. 

“Algebra”  has  found  another  material  leg  to  stand  on.  Cash 
in  hand  is  undoubtedly  positive  ;  debt  is  often  obliterated  by  giv¬ 
ing  cash,  —  therefore,  debt  is  op{)Osed  to  cash  in  hand  and,  so,  it  is 
negative,  'riuis  reasons  the  “  algebra  ”  ;  and  many  teachers  seize 
the  arithmetical  opportunity,  so  seldom  afforded,  to  moralize. 
They  point  out  the  wrong  of  calling  cash  in  hand  positive,  when 
it  is  really  negative,  on  account  of  debt ;  emphasizing  that  they 
ought  to  pay  their  debts  with  their  cash  and  are  morally  bound  to 
do  so. 

Many  a  man  has  acted  on  the  theory  that  he  “  ought  ”  to  pay 
his  debts  with  cash,  but  seeing  no  “must”  in  the  case  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  would  n’t  pay,  as  the  “  algebra  ”  teachers  so 
seriously  urged,  with  his  cash ;  expecting,  thus,  to  escape  pay¬ 
ment  altogether.  There  are  men  who  did  not  recognize  the  hid¬ 
den  rock,  even  after  shipwreck. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  the  business  mati  has  never  been 
able  to  adopt  “algebraic”  practice  or  concepts.  He  knows  that 
mere  possession  of  cash  will  not  help  him  to  get  into  debt.  He 
can  incur  debt  only  to  the  extent  of  his  credit;  he  must  lose  his 
credit, — and  with  it  the  power  of  getting  in  debt,  —  if  he  do  not 
return  transferable  things  —  money,  goo<ls,  service  —  for  the 
transferable  things  he  has  received.  Had  the  “algebra”  con¬ 
trasted  the  two  aljstract  things,  —  debt  and  credit — as  the  “posi¬ 
tive”  and  “negative,”  instead  of  contrasting  an  abstract  with  a 
concrete — debt  and  cash  —  the  effect  would  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  harmless. 

This  path  that  has  Ireen  traced, —  developing  counting  under 
the  names  of  “addition”  and  “subtraction,”  which  in  turn 
domirrated  its  concepts,  unpractical  for  the  world’s  use,  —  this  path 
was  not  taken  from  necessity,  or  because  there  was  no  other  to 
travel. 

After  Arabic  numerals  came  into  use,  it  would  still  have  been 
I)Ossible  for  them  to  .serve  as  symlw)ls,  representing  the  addition 
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and  subtraction  of  objects.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  wished  to 
represent  that  seven  different  objects  had  been  added  somewhere, 
then  sixteen  others  added  there,  tlien  twelve  of  these  subtracted 
from  there.  Arithmetic  could  easily  have  used  its  group  numer¬ 
als  representing  seven  units  and  sixteen  units,  respectively,  add¬ 
ing  them  to  the  paper;  counting  would  find  the  group  numeral 
for  their  sum;  tliis,  by  counting  in  advance,  could  be  separated 
into  two  other  group  numerals ;  one  of  which  could  he  subtracted 
by  being  crossed  off,  and  the  other  would  represent  the  remainder, 
thus  :  — 

7,  10  =  23=12,  11 
12,  11  =  11,  lem. 

(Ither  devices  could  he  employed  ;  for  the  child,  however,  this 
has  advantages. 

It  will  ])e  evident  to  him  that  Ids  work  with  numbers  on  paper, 
exactly  corresponds  to  what  he  does  with  objects.  It  varies  the 
monotony  for  him,  of  arbitrarily  arranging  the  figures  in  columns. 
It  introduces  an  early  use  of  the  e(piation,  —  to  he  varied  by 
expressing  inequalities  ;  all  the  different  operations  enforcing  the 
value  of  accurate  counting.  After  jjerfoiming  this  duty,  arith¬ 
metic. could  have  announced  that  further  association  with  objects 
would  interfere  with  the  after  development  of  the  counting,  as  a 
purely  mental  function  ;  the  counting  now  being  left  free  for  its 
own  achievements  in  gioup  work,  [)reviously  enumerated.  It 
could  point  out,  moreover,  in  what  cases  the  mental  concepts  thus 
derived  were  applicable  to  objects.  For  example,  the  mental 
concept,  04  =  8  X  8=8‘^,  a[)plie<l  to  objects  would  mean  that 
sixty-four  objects  could  lx;  arranged  in  eight  groups  of  eight  each, 
which  could  he  formed  into  a  sijuare.  While  the  concept, 
G4=  2®,  could  not  he  a[)plied  to  objects,  because  they  do  not  have 
six  dimensions. 

Again,  even  after  arithmetic  had  called  counting  sums, 
“  addition,”  it  need  not  have  called  counting  differences,  “  8ul> 
traction,”  which  was  the  thing  most  fruitful  in  mischief.  As  Mr. 
Lock,  the  English  arithmetician,  edition  of  1895,  has  clearly 
shown,  —  using  “counters”  to  illustrate,  —  it  is  (piite  possible  to 
count  sums,  differences,  remainders,  under  the  names  of  “  addi¬ 
tion  ”  atid  “  complementary  addition.” 

Arithmetic  has  been  spending  its  force  in  various  phases  of 
counting  with  group  numerals,  disregarding  the  real  addition  and 
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subtraction  with  objects.  Meanwhile,  the  world  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  much  force  on  that  side  of  the  question  neglected  by  arith¬ 
metic —  addition  and  subtraction  of  objects  —  from  the  standpoint 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  wide  subject  of  ethics,  —  branching  out 
from  the  “  Ten  Commandments  ”  and  their  condensed  summary 
ill  the  New  Testament  —  deals  largely  with  questions  of  addition 
and  subtraction  of  things  material  and  immaterial.  The  law, — 
the  interpreter  and  outward  exponent  of  this  ethics  —  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  questions  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

Another  idea  is  so  closely  involved  as  to  be  quite  inseparable, 
the  idea  of  opposite  sides  or  directions ;  right  and  left,  up  and 
down,  good  and  evil,  have  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  race. 
The  “mine  ”  and  “not  mine,”  constitute  the  woild  of  all  us  chil¬ 
dren,  old  or  young.  “  Positive  ”  and  “  negative  ”  are  fitting  terms 
of  long  stiinding  to  express  this  relation,  probably  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  whatever  is  “  placed  ”  at  a  given  spot  is  “  denied  ”  to 
every  other. 

We  all  agree  that  what  belongs  to  the  “  ego  ”  is  positive  ;  what¬ 
ever  belongs  to  the  “alter”  is  negative.  Beyond  that,  differing 
usages  have  prevailed.  In  science,  “  with  the  sun  ”  is  regarded  as 
positive;  while  in  trigonometry,  motion  “against  the  sun” 
(“  with  the  earth”)  is  looked  on  as  positive.  In  latitude,  posi¬ 
tion  or  direction  north  is  positive. 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  the  race,  the  same  sign  might  well 
have  been  used,  indifferently,  for  added  (juantities  or  for  positive 
quantities;  a  single  sign,  also,  for  subtracted  (piantities  and  for 
negative  quantities.  Whatever  was  added  to  mine  was  “placed” 
with  me,  and  so,  positive ;  whatever  was  subtracted  from  me 
was  “  denied  ”  me,  and  so,  negative. 

All  through  the  period  of  barbarism,  of  the  one-man  government, 
the  sim[)le  idea  prevailed  that  any  change  in  the  number  of  pos¬ 
sessions  was  the  result  either  of  an  addition  or  of  a  subtraction, 
the  “ego”  being  the  only  point  of  view.  It  marks  a  much  more 
advanced  peiiod  in  civilization  and  rule  by  the  [)eople,  when  we 
begin  to  see  that  nothing  can  be  adiled  to  us  without  being  at  the 
same  moment,  subtracted  from  someone  or  somewhere  ;  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  subtracted  from  us  without  being,  at  once,  added  tt) 
someone  or  somewhere. 

This  is  a  path  the  arithmetic  did  not  take  ;  the  path  dealing 
with  actual  addition  and  subtraction  of  objects ;  with  the  repre- 
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seiitation  of  these  operations  on  paper ;  with  actual  positive  and 
negative  (quantities ;  with  tlie  ecquation  and  with  inequalities  very 
early  in  the  cliild’s  life ;  with  counting  differences  and  sums  at 
every  stej).  It  is,  however,  a  j)ath  that  the  child  might  well 
travel  before  entering  upon  that  path  of  group  counting  which 
recjuires  more  concentiated  mental  {)Ower  than  he  q)Ossesses  ;  but 
which  our  unfortunate  separation  into  “  arithmetic  ”  and  “  alge¬ 
bra,” —  each  with  its  arbitrary  concepts  —  requires  to  be  travelled 
by  the  very  immature  minds  of  early  childhood. 

Sloyd,  with  its  common  fraction  measuring  rod,  and  science, 
with  its  decimal  measures,  would  yield  far  more  help  on  the  road 
untravelled  than  on  the  one  now  travelled. 

No  single  article  can  deal  with  all  the  sides  of  the  question  at 
issue.  Perhaps  the  closing  side  had  best  show  the  contrasted 
results  of  the  two  j)ath8  in  tabular  form. 

The  “algebra”  concepts  will  squeak  for  themselves.  For  an 
illustration  from  the  business  world,  we  will  use  Todhunter’s 
illustration  of  positive  and  negative,  “  gain  and  loss.”  For  illus¬ 
tration  from  exj)erience.  Sir  I.saac  Newton’s  “  forward  and  back¬ 
ward.”  From  science,  “  negative  and  q)ositive  moments  of  force.” 
We  will  take  the  numeral,  25,  to  req)resent  the  j)ositive  number, 
and  another  25  to  represent  the  negative  in  each  case.  In  “alge¬ 
bra,”  the  signs  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  numbers  without 
change  of  value ;  since  they  can  be  in  the  others,  they  are  jmt 
above,  to  show  that  difference. 


ai,(;ki!|{A. 

KXPKKIKXCK. 

misiNKss. 

SCIENCE. 

The  me,  -j-  25,  —  25 

“P  — 
Theme,  25.  25 

-p  — 

1  Tlieme,  25,  25 

-p  — 
Theme,  25,  25 

Sum  r= 

Sum  =  5(> 

Sum  =  50 

Sum  =  50 

])iff.  =  4-  50 

Diff.  =  0 

Diff.  =  0 

Diff.  =  0 

-P  25  =  -  25  4-  50 

-p  — 

25  =  25 

-P  - 
25  =  25 

1 

II 

-P  25  =  -  25  4-  50 
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OUTLINE  STUDIES  IN  ART  IIISTORT 

MAUI)  BURNSIDE,  BUFKALO,  N.  Y. 

II. 

PERIODS  OF  CHURCH  ARCH  ITKCTURF. 

A.  Byzantine,  300  —  1000,  A.  I). 

B.  Romanesque,  1000  — 1’200,  A.  I). 

C.  Cxothic,  1200  — loOO,  A.  I). 

A. 

I.  Worship  of  early  riiristians.  (a)  Often  Secret,  (h)  In  Cat¬ 
acombs —  most  famous  at  Rome,  Naples. 

II.  Roman  emperors  alternately  persecuted  and  protected  Chris¬ 
tians. 

III.  Theodosius  made  (diristianity  state  religion. 

IV.  Constantine  transferred  seat  of  Empire  to  Constantinople. 

V.  Byzantine  architecture  includes  buildings  in  East  and  West. 
Forms  were  the  same. 

VI.  General  forms,  (a)  Basilicas,  (b)  Baptisteries. 

(a)  Basilicas :  —  Form :  rectangular  halls  with  three  or  live  aisles. 
Uses:  —  Originally  for  merchants’  halls  and  courts  of  justice, 
later  for  churches.  Name:  —  From  Greek  Basileua.  Roofing: 
Horizontal  pan-els  or  arches.  Supports:  —  Columns  not  piers. 
Combination  of  arch  and  column. 

(b)  Baptisteries:  —  Form:  Radiating  octagons  or  pentagons. 
Uses:  Original,  dome  apartments  of  baths;  Christian  baptis¬ 
mal  fonts.  Name:  —  From  baptism  (bathing).  Details:  highly 
ornamented  with  stucco,  mosaics,  panels,  galleries  numerous. 
Examples  :  —  Church  of  Santa  Constantia  (Rome)  ;  Church  of 
San  Vitale  (Ravenna);  Church  of  San  Marco  (Venice) ;  Mosque 
of  Omar  (Jerusalem)  ;  Mosque  of  San  Sophia  (Constantino¬ 
ple)  ;  Cathedral  of  Charlemagne  (Aachen)  ;  Church  of  Stefano 
Rotundo  (Rome)  ;  Baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateral!  (Rome)  ; 
Church  of  St.  Basil  (Moscow). 

VII.  Limits  of  Byzantine  era:  —  In  West  1000  A.  I).  In  East 
1453  A.  I). 
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ItOMANESQUE  STYLE. 

I.  Time  :  — 1000  to  1200  A.  I). 

II.  Origin  of  term;  indicated  return  to  Homan  features,  arch 
and  pier. 

III.  Usual  form  of  churches  ;  cro8s-sha])ed  or  basilicas. 

IV.  Charactistic  features:  —  Use  of  piers  instead  of  columns; 
vaulted  roofs ;  increased  size  of  choir ;  extension  of  transepts ; 
use  of  two  or  four  towers  ;  dome  over  junction  of  transept  and 
nave  ;  round  arch  friezes  on  outside  ;  pilaster  on  outside  ;  gal¬ 
leries  on  outside. 

V.  Exceptional  features  :  —  Occasionally  simple  basilica  form  ; 
timber  roofs  in  England  ;  columns  used  in  Italy  ;  pointed  arches 
in  Italy. 

VI.  Finest  examples  in  Germany: — Cathedrals  at  Speyer, 
Worms,  Mainz. 

VII.  Romanesque  style  in  Germany:  —  Reached  culmination 
under  Saxon  Emperors.  Character  :  —  Non-fantastic  ;  grand 
proportions.  In  Saxony: — Simple  in  details,  flat  roofs,  alter¬ 
nating  columns  and  piers.  Example  :  —  Church  at  Ilildesheim. 
Rhine  churches:  —  Grandest  in  development;  vaulted  roof. 
Examples  :  —  Cathedrals  at  Worms,  Speyer,  Mainz. 

Rhine  churches :  —  At  Cologne,  St.  .Maria,  Holy  Apostles. 
At  Bonn  —  Minster.  At  Limburg  —  Cathedral. 

In  Austria:  —  Especially  lich.  Example: — St.  Michael’s 
in  Vienna. 

In  Hungary; — Resembled  Byzantine.  Examples:  —  Carls- 
burg  (’athedral,  St.  Jak  Cathedral. 

In  North  (Jermany  :  —  Severe,  simple,  rude,  brick,  fantastic. 
Exam[)le  :  —  Cathedral  of  Brandenburg. 

In  Switzerland  :  —  Works  belong  to  transition.  Examples: 
Cathedral  of  Basle,  Minster  of  Zurich. 

In  France:  —  Showed  Roman  influence.  Great  variety,  tun¬ 
nel  vaulting,  cylindrical  domes,  classic  forms,  chapels  round 
choir  aisle.  Examples  :  —  Church  at  Cluny  ;  Church  at  St. 
Etienne,  Caen. 

In  Italy  :  —  Ornate,  elaborate,  proportions  less  imposing  than 
in  Germany.  Resembles  the  Byzantine;  bell  towers  separate  ; 
dome  over  transept.  Interior  —  broad  spaces,  no  great  heights. 
Roman  types  adhere  to  Basilica  forms  till  13th  century.  Ex¬ 
amples: —  St.  Maria  in  Araceli ;  St.  John  the  Lateral!  (in 
parts). 
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In  Tuscany  :  —  Hegan  with  Hat  roofs,  used  green  and  white 
marble.  Examples  :  —  Cathedral  of  Pisa  ;  San  Michael  in  Luc¬ 
ca  ;  San  Miniato  in  Florence  ;  leaning  towers  at  Pisa,  Bologna. 

Works  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy:  —  Kesemhle  Arab  and 
Byzantine  works.  Examj)les : — Cathedral  of  Monreale;  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Salerno  ;  Cathedrals  of  Amalfi  and  Palermo. 

In  Venice  :  —  Oriental  influence.  Example  :  —  San  Marco. 

In  Northern  Italy:  —  Clumsy,  massive,  lion  supports,  piers, 
arcades,  triforia  resemble  German  churches.  Examples  :  — San 
Ambrozio,  Milan  ;  Cathedral  of  Milan. 

In  England  :  —  Norman  influence.  Wooden  roofs,  no  vault¬ 
ings  ;  towers  over  transept  massive,  round  piers,  fluted  capi¬ 
tals,  linear  decorations  ;  use  of  galleries.  Examples  :  —  Cathe¬ 
drals  Winchester,  Norwich,  Peterborough. 

In  Spain  :  —  Influenced  by  Moors,  ornate.  Examides  :  — Ca¬ 
thedrals  of  Salamanca,  Barcelona. 

In  Scandinavia:, —  Influenced  by  England  and  Germany. 
Simple,  round  churches.  Example  :  —  Cathedral  of  Lund. 

(iOTHIC  AHCHITECTUKE. 

I.  Time:  1200  —  1. ‘>00,  A.  I). 

II.  Origin  of  term:  —  Used  by  Italians,  meaning  Barbarian 
style  of  the  North. 

III.  Character  of  Period  :  —  Freedom  of  thouglit ;  development 
of  chivalry  ;  revolution  resulting  from  crusades ;  stirring,  bril¬ 
liant  action.  Period  of  poetry  and  ideality. 

IV.  Sources  of  the  Style  :  —  Aspiring  character  of  period  ;  striv¬ 
ing  for  artistic  ideal ;  pointed  arch  from  Saracens  ;  rise  of  the 
Communes. 

V.  Characteristics:  —  The  pointed  arch;  large  stained  glass 
windows ;  tracery  in  windows ;  buttresses  and  fine  portals ; 
pinnacles,  towers  over  fa^’ade ;  gieat  length  of  choir ;  richness 
of  sculptured  details ;  general  effect,  lightness,  grace. 

VI.  Culmination: — In  h' ranee. 

VII.  Greatest  period:  —  Middle  of  13th  Century. 

VIII.  Exceptional  features:  In  Italy  —  few  vaultings,  low 

proportions;  solid  walls  ;  flattened  buttresses.  In  England  — 
wooden  roofs  ;  buttressed  towers. 

IX.  French  Gothic  :  — 
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(a)  Reached  its  height  in  North  of  P" ranee. 

(b)  Union  of  flying  buttresses,  chapels  surround  choir,  cross 
vaultings  in  ceiling. 

(c)  Examples:  —  13th  Century.  Cathedral  of  Rheims  ;  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Amiens  ;  Cathedral  of  Tour  ;  St.  Chapelle,  Paris  ; 
Cathedi  al  of  (ieneva  ;  Cathedral  of  Lausanne.  —  14th  Cen¬ 
tury  (Flamboyant)  :  —  St.  Ouen,  Rouen  ;  St.  Urban,  Troyes. 

In  Netherlands:  —  Copied  Germany  in  Romanesque  era, 
copied  France  in  Gothic  era ;  rich  on  account  of  wealthy 
burghers.  Examples:  —  St.  Gudule,  Brussels;  Antwerp  Ca¬ 
thedral  ;  Bells  at  Bruges,  Brussels. 

In  Germany :  —  Slow  to  adopt  this  style  ;  best  works  pro¬ 
duced  here  in  14th  Century  ;  many  open-work  spires.  Exam¬ 
ples  : —  Cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Strasbourg,  Freiburg,  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  in  Vienna.  Castle  at  Marienburg. 

In  England:  —  Simplified  plan,  three  naves.  Not  many 
chapels,  wooden  roofs.  Ornate  window  tracery.  Choir  nearly 
as  long  as  nave.  Examples :  —  Cathedrals  of  Exeter,  Ely, 
Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Westminster  Abbey.  Divisions:  —  Early 
English,  decorated,  perpendicular. 

In  Italy  :  —  Main  nave  slightly  above  others  ;  round  windows 
in  clerestory ;  small,  narrow  windows ;  broad  spaces,  heavy 
columns.  Examples  :  —  Cathedrals  of  Siena,  Milan,  F’lorence, 
San  Petroneo  at  Bologna;  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence;  Doges 
Palace,  Venice. 

In  Spain  :  —  Rich  ground  plan,  Moorish  influence.  Exam¬ 
ples  :  —  Cathedrals  of  Seville,  Burgos,  Valentia. 

THE  RENAISSANCE. 

1450  _  1800. 

I.  Contemporaneous  with  ijreat  discoveries.,  the  revival  of  letters, 
colonial  settlements,  use  of  printing,  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  development  of  modern  nations. 

II.  Meaning  of  term  :  —  Rebirth  or  revival  in  art  and  letters. 

III.  Origin  :  in  Italy. 

IV.  Tlie  style  and  its  characteristics  :  —  A  revival  of  “  Roman 
style  ”  which  used  Greek  structural  forms  merely  as  ornaments  ; 
engaged  columns  ;  Greek  entablature  ;  no  structural  character¬ 
istics. 
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V.  Renaissance  in  Italy  :  —  A.  Early  1450  (?)  —  1500. 

B.  High  1500  —  1580. 

C.  Baroque  1000  —  1800.  Charac¬ 
teristics: —  Graceful,  free,  playful,  fanciful. 

Works  .  —  Duoino’s  Dome,  Florence;  Ihizzi  ('hapel,  Florence  ; 
Pitti,  Ricardi  and  Strozzi  palaces,  Florence  ;  Veadi  ainin  Calergi, 
Doges  Palace,  Venice  ;  St.  Maria  della  Grazie,  Milan.  Many 
palaces  in  Bologna,  Verona,  Padua. 

B.  High  Renaissance:  —  Very  classic;  Rome  was  centre. 
Grandeur  of  design  ;  vast  domes  ;  beautiful  distribution  of 
spaces  ;  many  columned  courts  in  palaces  ;  tunnel  vaultings, 
sol)er  beauty,  repose.  Exanq)les:  —  Bramante’s  Cancellaria 
Palace,  Rome  ;  Peruzzi’s  Villa  Farnesina,  Rome ;  Raphael’s 
Palace  of  Pandolfini,  Rome ;  Sansovino’s  Library  of  San 
Marco,  Florence  ;  Angelo’s  Library  of  San  Lorenzo,  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  St.  Peter’s,  Rome ;  by  Angelo,  Bramante,  Raphael, 
Bernini,  [type  for  all  later  Roman  churches.] 

C.  Baroque  :  —  Violent  exaggeration,  ca[)ricious  forms,  colos¬ 
sal,  multiplied  members.  Examples  :  —  Barharini  Palace, 
Rome  ;  Palazzo  Pisaro,  Venice. 

In  France: — Introduced  by  Louis  XH.  Early:  combines 
with  Gothic.  Late:  Rococco,  Louis  XV.  Examples:  —  Church 
of  St.  Eustache,  Paris  ;  The  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Tuilleries, 
Palace  at  Versailles. 

In  Spain  :  —  Very  elaborate  —  Goldsmith  style.  Examples  : 
—  Chapel  of  New  Kings,  Toledo;  Cloisters  of  Escurial. 

In  Netherlands  :  —  Early,  graceful ;  late,  grotesque.  Exam¬ 
ples  : —  Town  Hall,  Antwerp;  St.  Jacques,  Lieges. 

In  England  :  —  Appeared  very  late.  Examples  :  —  White¬ 
hall,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

In  Germany  :  —  Appeared  late.  Examples  :  —  Heidelberg 
Castle  ;  Palace  at  Munich  ;  Stadtschloss  at  Potsdam  ;  Sans 
Souci  Palace. 

VI.  Phases  of  Renaissance: — Elizabethan,  Queen  Anne,  East- 
lake. 

VII.  Decadence  marked  by  lack  of  vigor,  broken  lines,  many 
details  and  projections. 

VI II.  Renaissance  overthrown  by  Greek  Revival. 
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S(;ULPTUHK. 

I.  Early  Sculpture  for  architectural  purposes. 

II.  Materials:  —  Wood,  stone,  clay,  marble,  bronze,  terra  cotta. 

III.  Representations  :  —  Kings,  gods,  battles. 

IN  AS.SYltIA  AND  HABYLONIA. 

I.  Found  on  walls  usually. 

II.  Style:  —  Symbolic,  conventional  types;  highly  decorated, 
fantastic,  stiff ;  peculiar  curls  and  caps ;  chief  fault  made 
because  they  tried  to  tell  consecutive  tale. 

IN  E(;yi*t. 

I.  Style  :  —  Stereotyj)ed,  stiff,  realistic. 

II.  Influenced  by  Religion  and  countless  rules. 

III.  Representation  :  —  Kings,  gods,  portrait  sculpture. 

IN  (5 REECE. 

I.  Origin.  —  Principally  Oriental. 

II.  Periods  :  —  A.  Previous  to  5th  Century  H.  C. 

B.  During  5th  Century  B.  C. 

C.  During  4th  Century  B.  C. 

1).  After  4th  Century  B.  C. 

Period  A.  Style:  —  Stiff  attitudes,  short  figures;  Prim  curls, 
archaic  smile.  Influence:  —  Chiefly  from  East.  Works:  — 
Scul[)tures  at  Silenus  ;  Cypriote  statues. 

Period  B.  Style  :  —  Grand,  serious,  calm,  dignified.  Influence  :  — 
Effect  of  Persian  Wars.  Sculptors:  —  Phidias,  Myron,  Poly- 
cletus.  Works  :  —  Chryselephantine  Zeus,  Chryselephantine 
Minerva,  Groups  at  Delphi,  Phidias.  Discobulus,  The  Cow, 
Myron.  Juno,  LudUvisi  (Rome),  Amazon  (Rome),  Dorypho- 
rus  (Na[)les),  Diadumenus  (London),  Polycletus. 

Period  C.  Style  :  —  graceful,  simple,  delicate,  effeminate.  In¬ 
fluence  :  —  Luxury  and  wealth  of  Periclean  Age.  Sculptors  :  — 
Praxiteles,  Scopas.  Works  on  Praxiteles  :  —  Hermes,  Venus  of 
Cnidus,  h^aun,  Cupid,  Apollo  and  the  Lizard.  Scopas :  — 
Niobe  Group  ;  Apollo  and  the  Lyre. 

Period  D.  Alexandrine  Age.  Characteristics  :  —  Decadence, 
extravagance,  elaborate  details,  theatrical,  lack  of  originality. 
Influence: — This  was  the  age  of  the  spreading  of  Hellenism 
rather  than  of  development.  Sculptor  :  —  Chief  one  Lysippus. 
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Works  of  Period :  —  Statue  of  Alexander,  Ludovisi  Mars, 
Apoxymenos,  Farnese  Hercules.  Extant  copies  of  famous 
works  by  unknown  artists  :  —  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  Diana  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  Laocodn  group  ;  The  Dyitig  (iaul ;  The  Dancing  Faun  ; 
Belvedere  Torso  ;  Farnese  Bull. 

(MJKKK  AKCHITECTUHAL  SCULPTURES. 

III.  (a)  At  Silenus.  (b)  At  Assos.  (c)  At  yEgina.  (d)  At 
Olympia,  (e)  Parthenon  Marbles,  (f)  Sculptures  from  Tem¬ 
ple  Nike  Apteros.  (g)  Reliefs  from  Halicarnassus,  (h)  Sculp¬ 
tures  on  Monument  of  Lysicrates.  (i)  Reliefs  at  Pergamus. 

IV.  Classes  of  Greek  scul[)tures  now  in  existence. 

(1)  Originals  by  famous  sculptors: — V^ictory  by  Paeonius ; 
Hermes  by  Praxiteles. 

(2)  Originals  by  ordinary  or  else  by  unknown  Sculptors:  — 
Milo  Venus,  Medici  Venus,  Diana  of  Versailles,  Dancing  Faun, 
The  Wrestlers,  Little  Apollo,  Knife  Whetter,  Elgin  Marbles. 

(3)  Roman  Copies:  —  Marble  Faun,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Niobe 
Group  (Florence),  Apollo  and  the  Lyre. 

V.  Subjects  :  —  Typical,  chosen  from  Mythology  or  Games. 

VI.  Distribution. 

A.  British  Museum  :  —  Elgin  Marbles. 

B.  Louvre:  —  Milo  Venus,  Fighting  Gladiator,  Diana  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Olympian  Statues. 

C.  Munich  (Gl^'ptothek),  Aegina  Marbles. 

1).  Berlin  Museum  :  —  Pergamean  Marbles. 

E.  National  Gallery,  Naples:  —  Farnese  Bull,  Farnese  Her¬ 
cules. 

F.  Uffizi  (Florence):  —  Medici  Venus,  Wrestlers,  Knife  Whet¬ 
ter,  Apollino,  Dancing  Faun,  Niolje  Grou[)e. 

G.  Capital  (Rome):  —  Marble  Faun,  Dying  Gaul.  Vatican 
(Rome):  —  Belvedere,  Apollo  and  Toi-so,  Mercury  with  the 
Cloak. 

H.  Greece:  —  Tomljstones  in  Athens,  Parthenon  Sculptures, 
Victories.  Victory,  Olympia ;  Hermes,  Olympia. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Horace  MANN  was  the  {greatest  educational  force  of  the  first 
lialf  of  this  century.  Massachusetts  and  the  whole  country 
owes  to  him  a  debt  it  can  never  repay.  He  is  held  in  loving  remem¬ 
brance  by  all  our  living  educators,  and  to  them  the  reminder,  by  Doctor 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  that  May  4th  will  be  the  centennial  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  and  that  the  suggestion  is  a  gootl  one  “  namely,  that  the  public 
schools  of  the  land  should  celebrate  by  appropriate  exercises  the  one 
hundredth  birthday  of  one  whose  influence  has  been  so  potent  for  good 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ”  is  most  welcome  and  will  surely 
be  carried  out.  The  children  of  the  land  should  be  kept  informed  of 
the  great  debt  they  owe  to  this  broad  minded,  far-seeing  and  indefati¬ 
gable  educator.  The  leaders  of  educational  thought  honor  themselves 
in  honoring  Horace  Mann. 

The  (juestion  of  how  to  spend  the  vacation  is  an  important  one.  It 
begins  to  lormi  up  in  the  teacher’s  horizon  as  the  spring  winds 
blow  and  the  grass  and  flowers  awake  from  their  winter’s  lethargy. 
There  are  many  attractive  gatherings  for  study  and  self-culture,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  now-a-days.  They  have  been  established  on  the 
modern  idea  that  change  is  rest,  and  that  the  congenial  occupation  of 
the  mind  in  contact  with  other  select  minds,  all  studying  along  the  same 
professional  lines,  is  the  most  healthful  environment  for  the  l)ody,  most 
conducive  on  the  whole  to  physical  recuperation.  This  idea  is  a  true 
one.  Vet  it  may,  like  all  true  and  good  things,  be  carried  too  far. 
We  believe  that  a  part  of  every  tired  teacher’s  “  long  vacation  ”  should 
be  spent  in  absolute  mental  repose.  With  this  conviction  we  have  for 
two  years  past  planned  a  Vacation  of  Rent  in  the  cool,  (piiet,  pictur¬ 
esque  and  romantic  Evangeline  Valley,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Our  parties 
have  been  delighted  with  these  trips  and  have  found  in  them  all  the 
attractions  of  a  brief  foreign  tour,  together  with  the  most  healthful  and 
invigorating  climatic  conditions.  'I'eachers  of  English  literature  are 
especially  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  study  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
romantic  poem  which  has  given  fame  to  the  region.  In  climbing  old 
Hlomidon,  in  sailing  the  beautiful  Rasin  of  Minas  and  in  driving  over 
the  broad  Grand  Prf*  meadows,  they  are  laying  by  memories  which  can 
be  effectively  reproduced  in  their  class-rooms.  Our  experience  in  con¬ 
ducting  these  tours  has  given  us  many  advantages  for  making  this,  our 
third  season,  especially  attractive.  We  confidently  recommend  any 
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teachers  who  want  a  vacation  of  rest  to  join  our  August  party,  which 
will  spend  the  month  not  in  miscellaneous  touring,  but  in  a  quiet,  health- 
promoting,  out-door  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
regions  in  North  America.  • 

An  interesting  meeting  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  held  on 
February  2l>th,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Boston  University,  for  the 
puq)Ose  of  considering  the  preliminary  report  of  the  recent  conference 
on  entrance  requirements  in  history  which  met  at  Columbia  College  on 
February  1st.  The  principals  and  teachers  of  history  in  the  more 
prominent  schools  of  this  vicinity  had  been  invited  by  the  Massacimsetts 
members  of  this  conference  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  the  proposed 
plan  in  all  its  details.  Twenty-eight  secondary  schools,  including  the 
largest  high  schools  of  this  vicinity,  —  Phillips,  Phillips  Exeter,  Adams 
and  Worcester  academies,  and  several  private  preparatory  schools,  were 
represented  by  some  forty  teachers.  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard,  and 
Mr.  Start  of  Tufts,  also  were  present.  Dr.  Hay  Greene  Hiding  of 
Cambridge,  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Wood  of  Worcester, 
secretary.  For  three  hours  the  resolutions  of  the  conference  received 
an  earnest  discussion.  Objection  was  made  that  the  plan  appreciably 
increased  the  difficulty  of  entrance  to  college  in  this  subject,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  undesirable.  On  the  other  hanil,  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions 
was  generally  commended,  and  the  opinion  freely  expressed  that  if 
adopted  they  would  bring  about  a  marked  improvement  in  historical 
instruction.  'I'he  debate  was  participated  in  by  almost  all  present. 
Several  votes  were  taken  on  various  amendments  that  were  suggested 
and  on  certain  questions  asked  by  the  conference  in  its  circular  of 
announcement.  The  decisive  action  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  conference,  slightly  amended,  was  taken  toward  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  when  some  had  gone  to  their  trains,  and  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  the  proposed  plan  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  five.  This 
vote  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  current  of  thought  manifest  in  the 
discussion. 

The  new  plan  suggests  that  a  choice  be  allowed  between  the  history 
of  Greece,  Home,  England  and  America,  —  any  tv'o  of  tliese  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  required  subject  for  entrance.  For  any  one  of  the  four,  it  is 
expected  that  three  periods  a  week  for  a  year  would  be  necessary.  The 
conference  especially  commends  the  first  two  topics  as  “  very  desirable.” 
Satisfactory  written  work  done  in  the  secondary  school  and  certified  by 
the  teacher  should  be  accepted  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  evidence  of 
proficiency  required  by  the  college.  Suggestions  are  added  showing 
specifically  the  kind  of  written  work  referred  to.  It  is  further  recom- 
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mended  that  examinations  in  history  for  entrance  to  college  ought  to  be 
so  framed  as  to  recjuire  on  the  pupil’s  part,  comparison  and  the  use  of 
judgment  rather  than  merely  the  use  of  memory.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  certain  severer  courses  in  history  taken  in  the  secondary  schools 
be  accei)ted  either  as  additional  preparation  for  entrance  or  for  advanced 
standing. 

I'he  meeting  at  Hoston  University  was  a  part  of  the  general  purpose 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  to  submit  their  plan  to  the  teachers 
of  New  Kngland  and  the  Middle  States  for  discussion  before  final 
action.  It  is  understood  that  the  responses  to  their  invitation  for  cor¬ 
respondence  relative  to  the  resolutions  show  a  decided  preponderance 
of  favorable  replies  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  history  will  become  a 
substantial  element  of  college  preparation. 

ri’^IIK  (piestion  of  the  profitableness  of  universal  education  in  the 
J-  United  States  is  well  put,  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  the  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill. 
After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Massachusetts  is  now  giving  more 
education  of  all  sorts,  to  all  its  people,  than  any  American  state.  As 
a  result,  the  average  production  of  each  of  her  two  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  people  is  seventy-three  cents  per  day,  while  the  average  in 
tlie  United  States,  as  a  whole,  is  but  forty  cents  a  day.  And  this  in  a 
state  that,  two  hundred  years  ago,  presented  fewer  attraetions  to  the 
seeker  after  wealth  than  almost  any  section  of  America  outside  of  New 
England.  Without  a  navigable  river,  or  a  mineral  plant  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  importance ;  half  her  territory  a  hillside  which  a  western 
fanner  “  would  not  take  as  a  gift”  ;  two  or  three  harbors  on  a  stormy 
coast,  and  a  climate  so  tremendous  that,  for  generations,  it  almost 
decimated  its  peojde,  this  Commonwealth  of  eight  thousand  square  miles 
is  perhaps,  relatively,  the  richest  corner  of  the  earth.  To-day,  the 
excess  of  tlie  earnings  of  its  population  above  the  American  average  is 
S2;)(),0U0,()()()  a  year ;  just  the  sum  laid  up  in  its  savings  banks  by  its 
laboring  population  who  invest  in  sums  less  than  five  hundred  dollars. 
And  to-day  one-third  of  this  population  is  composed  of  immigrants, 
chiefly  from  the  peasant  class  of  countries  where  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  has  been  the  by-word  of  history.  There  is  no  other  rational 
way  of  accounting  for  this  marvellous  industrial  success  than  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  people  in  this  state  in  supporting  every  agency  of  popu¬ 
lar  education  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Here  is  no  secret  of 
ready  money-making ;  and  the  Bay  State  to-day  stands  on  this  eminence 
of  success,  saying  to  all  commonwealths  and  all  peoples:  “Go  and  do 
likewise.” 
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ONE  of  the  most  important  movements  of  recent  date  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  association  to  promote  the  introduction  of  tlie  natural 
and  normal  methods  of  instruction  in  Sunday  School  work.  Dr. 
Gregory,  so  long  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Progressive 
Educators  of  the  West,  has  wisely  chosen  in  consenting  to  devote  the 
closing  years  of  his  eminent  career  to  the  presidency  of  an  institution 
representing  this  much  needed  reform.  It  has  long  “gone  without 
saying  ”  among  experienced  educators,  that  the  regulation  teaching  in 
the  American  Sunday  School  has  been  by  far  the  most  inadequate  and 
uninfluential  in  the  country ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  lack  of  authority 
to  enforce  discipline  and  character  training,  which  makes  tlie  common 
school  a  power  for  moral  discipline.  If  this  movement  can  be  pushed 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  leading  clergy  and  Sunday  School  workers  of 
the  country,  this  important  institution,  the  real  children’s  churcli,  may 
become  in  time  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  The  great  advance  in  furn¬ 
ishing  aid  to  Sunday  School  teachers  in  the  system  of  lesson  j)aper8 
and  institute  work,  valuable  as  it  is,  too  often  fails  from  the  inability 
of  the  average  teacher,  selected  as  she  often  is,  to  bring  tlie  restless 
group  around  her  during  the  brief  and  exciting  hour’s  session,  into  any 
vital  connection  either  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson  or,  what  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  to  awaken  that  interest  in  the  religious  life 
without  which  all  this  teaching  and  Sunday  School  manipulation  is  little 
better  than  ecclesiastical  machinery.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of 
this  movement  with  great  interest,  and  we  congratulate  Dr.  (iregory 
and  the  Hon.  John  Eaton  on  their  wisdom  in  selecting  this  as  the  crown¬ 
ing  work  of  their  long  and  lieneficent  services  to  tlie  country. 

For  nearly  sixteen  years  Education  has  earnestly  advocated  the 
highest  interests  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  has  done  what 
it  could  to  popularize  the  tnith  that  pedagogy  in  a  great  profession,  on 
a  par  with  the  ministry,  law,  medicine,  et(;. ;  that  it  has  a  literature ; 
that  it  has  its  professional  schools,  with  a  steadily  broadening  con¬ 
stituency  and  curriculum,  and  that  its  work  is,  if  anything,  more  vital 
and  essential  than  that  of  the  other  professions,  in  that  it  touches  every 
citizen  in  the  most  impressionable  perioil  of  his  life.  In  these  efforts 
Education  has  enjoyed  the  distinguished  aid  of  the  ablest  of  American 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  European  educators,  who  have  steadily  con¬ 
tributed  of  their  best  thoughts  and  inspirations  to  our  pages.  Yet  we 
are  in  a  position  to  know  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  will  fully  grasp  these  great  ideas  for  which  educators  are  so 
earnestly  laboring.  Some  teachers  even  have  not  yet  caught  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  development  of  the  pedagogical  spirit.  Teaching 
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is  with  them  but  a  makeshift  to  furnish  a  living  and  their  work  is  hardly 
lifted  above  the  level  of  mere  drudgery.  An  amusing  illustration  comes 
to  hand  in  a  letter  from  a  New  England  country  school  teacher  who, 
after  reading  one  number  of  Education,  writes  us  to  cancel  her  sub¬ 
scription  on  the  ground  that  the  magazine  does  not  contain  “what  I 
thought  it  did,  that  is,  instruction.”  ('I'lie  italics  are  ours.)  Drs. 
Harris,  DeGarmo,  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester  and  others  will  please 
take  notice.  It  is  evident  that  this  “schoolrnarm”  needs  education 
(with  or  without  a  ca[)ital  E.)  However,  to  offset  this  and  to  soothe 
our  wounded  feelings,  we  received  in  the  next  mail  a  letter  from  Der¬ 
rick  City,  Pa.,  from  a  teacher  who  wants  “  a  journal  that  is  not  entirely 
filled  with  model  lessons  and  devices.”  We  confidently  submit  that  the 
full  equipment  of  any  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  for  the  best  useful¬ 
ness  in  this  great  profession  will  include  some  of  the  leading  books  on 
the  new'  education,  a  journal  of  methods,  and  a  high  class  magazine  like 
Education,  which  takes  a  broad  view  of  the  entire  field  and  helps  in 
the  attainment  of  a  true  professional  self-culture. 


NA  TIONA  LED  UCA  TIONA  L  AS  SO  CIA  TION  NO  TES. 

[  We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following;  Notes  on  Buffalo,  N.  Y., — the  city 
which  will  entertain  the  National  Educational  Association,  next.July  —  by  one  who 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  what  he  has  seen.  —  Kns.  Education.] 

*  *  *  *  Of  liijfifalo  as  a  suitable  city  for  our  great  meeting,  we 

cannot  speak  in  too  high  praise.  The  magnificent  Music  Hall  chosen 
for  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association,  will  accommodate  5,000 
people.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  from  this  are  located  the  large 
High  school  building.  Women’s  Union  hall.  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  the  beautiful  Library  building.  People’s  church  and  Prospect 
Avenue  Baptist  church,  which  will  afford  ample  accommodations  for 
all  the  department  meetings. 

The  high-class  hotels  of  Buffalo  are  exquisite  in  arrangements  and 
conveniences.  There  are  nnmerons  other  hotels  that  will  furnish  most 
comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Women  Teacliers’  Association,  the  Principals*  Association,  the 
Women’s  Union,  as  well  as  the  ladies’  organizations  connected  with  the 
several  churches  of  the  city,  are  already  arranging  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  at  from  Si. 00  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  crowning  act  of  Buffalo’s 
enterprise  and  interest  in  this  meeting  is  to  be  shown  by  the  generous 
manner  in  which  she  will  throw  open  the  doors  of  her  magnificent  homes 
that  the  teachers  of  America  may  appreciate  her  pleasant  home  life  and 
truest  hospitality. 

We  have  visited  many  cities,  but  to  Buffalo  w'e  must  accord  the  palm 
as  the  city  of  homes  more  than  ordinarily  attractive  and  commodious. 
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There  are  over  200  miles  of  asphalt  pavement  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
summer  this  is  the  paradise  for  bicyclers.  The  streets  are  shaded  with 
^rand  old  trees  and  the  homes  are  surrounded  by  well-kept  lawns. 
Historic  points  of  interest,  means  of  transit  to  Niagara  Falls,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  explained  later  by  the  committee. 

Very  truly, 

William  G.  Smith, 

Secretanj  Eihinttiomil  J^re.ss  Assoriation  of  AniPrira. 


PiiiLADELi'iiiA,  Pa.,  March  14,  ISOO. 
Messrs.  Kasson  &  Palmer,  Boston,  Mass.  : 

Gentlemen, —  My  attention  was  called  to  the  Literary  Digest  con¬ 
cerning  an  article,  which,  when  I  saw  that  it  was  credited  to  you,  I 
went  and  bought  a  copy  at  .John  Wanamaker’s,  and  so  I  read  the  article 
of  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester  (February  number),  and  also  your  editorial 
remarks  on  the  question  of  teaching  the  classics.  Excepting  for  a  few 
passages,  such  as  translation,  that  gentleman  fully  expresses,  not  only 
my  views,  but  the  programme  of  the  movement  now  agitating  public 
opinion  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  to  a  good  extent  in  this  country, 
and  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  most  humble  representatives.  In  your 
observations  you  seem  to  invite  the  supporters  of  the  German  system 
to  answer  Mr.  Winchester.  This  is  hardly  fair.  There  are  not  two  in 
a  hundred  of  the  mass  of  teachers  who  will  side  with  Mr.  Winchester. 
There  is  not  a  magazine  in  this  country,  nor  a  periodical  of  any  kind 
that  will  accept  articles  favorable  to  our  side;  and  that  Mr.  Winchester 
could  find  a  publisher  to  give  expression  to  his  views  is  your  excep¬ 
tional  merit.  A  thousand  teachers  will  shout  for  the  German  system ; 
scarcely  one  for  reform.  They  possess  the  press  of  all  countries ;  they 
hold,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  all  chairs  in  the  world ;  they  own  the 
book-market  exclusively ;  they  draw  all  the  salaries  with  an  insignificant 
exception ;  all  the  capital,  all  the  power  and  influence,  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  their  hands ;  they  are  the  undisputed  proprietors  and  own¬ 
ers  of  education ;  their  side  is  conservatism,  supported  by  tradition, 
actual  control  in  their  hands,  prejudice,  the  greatest  bulwark  shields 
them ;  why  should  they  be  called  on  to  answer  Mr.  Winchester’s 
masterly  arraying,  which  sounds  to  me  just  like  “vox  clamantis  in 
deserto?”  Let  facts  speak !  Have  they  produced  any  single  Latinist 
or  Hellenist  who  has  read  Latin  or  Greek  classics  since  he  left  college? 
Can  they  show  one  among  their  pupils  who  can  read  any  given  Latin  or 
Greek  book?  —  not  to  ask  whether  he  can  read,  write  and  speak  Latin 
and  Greek.  Is  there  one  single  edition  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
excepting  school-books?  No;  it  is  not  even  supposed  that  anybody 
should  read  such  books!  What  can  they  say  in  their  defence?  Har¬ 
vard  and  Columbia  dispense  with  Greek,  reduce  the  academical  course; 
what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  Greek,  as  they  teach  it,  is  a  hor¬ 
ror  for  students ;  not  the  language,  to  be  sure,  but  the  absurd  method  ; 
for  the  teachers  themselves  know  not  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to  write 
a  letter,  hence  they  seek  subterfuge  in  the  German  hobby,  comparative 
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philology,  instead  of  teaching  language.  I  have  reviewed  Latin  gram¬ 
mars  (as  1  happen  to  know  Latin),  such  as  Harper’s,  Collar  &  Daniels, 
and  I  was  stupefied  to  find  that  some  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their 
original  Latin  sentences  are  absolutely  wrong.  Yet  they  are  supposed 
to  know'  all  about  grammar,  syntax,  philology,  the  “classics,” 
“Caesar,”  etc.!  What  argument  could  be  stronger  to  prove  their 
incompetence  to  teach  Latin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  language, 
in  order  to  be  imparted  to  others,  must  be  known  by  the  teachers  to 
read,  write  and  speak?  This  is  what  we  are  urging  all  over  the  world 
with  governments  (France,  Italy,  Mexico,  etc.,  France  has  already  sent 
out  a  commission  to  investigate,  and  Italy  will  also  soon),  universities 
and  professors,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  our  agitation  is  bearing  fruit 
(juite  rapidly. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  Mr.  Winchester’s  article,  which,  if  you 
allow,  I  shall  reprint  in  Pra'co  Latinus  as  soon  as  the  Nordhoff  letter  is 
finished,  and  I  shall  credit  same  to  you.  I  have  mailed  copies  of  Praeco 
and  Tusculum,  to  show  you  that  I  am  practically  carrying  out  in 
Pahestra,  Tusculum  and  Prseco,  what  great  minds  have  been  suggesting 
for  centuries,  and  which  Mr.  Winchester  but  confirms.  With  my  com¬ 
pliments  and  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Arcadk  MoGyoRdssY. 


SO  A/E  REMARKS  ON  GRAMMAR. 

.lOHN  R.  WEATIIKUS,  WASHINGTON,  1).  C. 

FOP  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  student  of  English 
grammar,  and  during  at  least  four-fifths  of  this  time,  I  have 
carried  on  an  independent  investigation  of  the  subject  that  I  might  be 
able  to  teach  it  intelligently.  It  has  been  an  interesting  work,  although, 
at  times,  I  liave  almost  lost  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Lindley  Murray 
and  his  long  line  of  literary  descendants.  Investigation  has  made  me 
skeptical,  —  not  as  to  the  beauty  and  power  and  utility  of  our  language, 
but  rather  of  the  ability  and  courage  of  our  authors  to  break  away  from 
fatal  customs  and  give  us  a  reasonable,  consistent  grammar  of  the 
F^nglish  language.  There  are  a  few  things  in  this  science,  upon  which 
authors  generally  agree.  I'lie  nomenclature  and  classification  are  the 
same,  or  similar,  in  most  text-books.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
are  eiglit  well  defined  parts  of  sjieech,  and  that  they  should  be  called 
noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction  and 
interjection.  .\nd  most  authors  further  agree  in  attributing  to  certain 
parts  of  speech  certain  properties  or  accidents:  to  the  noun, —  number, 
gender,  person,  case;  :»nd  to  the  verb,  —  voice,  mode,  tense,  number 
and  person. 

Hut  while  there  is  this  customary  acquiescence  as  to  the  general  out¬ 
line,  much  is  found  in  text-books  on  grammar,  that  is  not  scientific.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  an  author  must  be  consistent  with  himself  and  with 
scientific  definition,  to  entitle  him  to  respectful  consideration.  In 
mathematics  and  the  sciences,  the  slightest  disagreement  or  contradic- 
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tion,  discredits  the  author  and  produces  confusion  amongst  his  follow¬ 
ers.  This  should  be  wholly  true  of  grammar.  Its  definitions  should 
define.  Its  principles  should  be  immutable,  so  far  as  is  possible  with 
a  living  language.  Case  is  either  an  inherent  property  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  or  it  is  a  relation;  not  both.  Infinitives  and  participles  are 
verbs  or  not  verbs.  Clauses  are  sentences  or  not  sentences  ;  not  either 
or  both. 

At  my  elbow  are  more  than  a  score  of  modern  text-lK>oks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  English  grammar.  Each  by  a  different  author,  and  each  differ¬ 
ing  from  its  fellow.  Some  of  these  authors  teach  that  “  a  clause  is  a 
subordinate  proposition,”  and  follow  this  up  by  sayiug  that  “  a  complex 
sentence  consists  of  a  principal  clause,  some  part  of  which  is  modified 
by  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses.”  Now,  taking  these  two  definitions 
together,  the  student  is  taught  that  there  are  such  monsters  in  our  own 
pure  English  as  a  prindpnl  subordinate  proposition,  and  a  subordinate 
subordinate  proposition ;  and  that  a  clause,  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  is  a  modifier.  One  author  distinctly  instructs  the  student 
to  call  the  principal  proposition  of  a  complex  sentence,  the  “  principal 
clause  ”  ;  and  yet  a  few'  pages  further  on  in  the  same  text-book,  the 
author  says:  “The  term  danse  should  not  be  applie<l  to  the  principal 
proposition  in  a  sentence.” 

Again,  these  grammars  tell  me  that  case  is  a  property  of  the  noun 
and  the  pronoun,  and  proceed  to  inflect  these  parts  of  speech  to  show 
how  the  various  cases  are  formed.  They  dwell  upon  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  as  permitting  the  best  illustration  of  the  proi)erty  known  as  case ; 
and  the  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  inflection  of  these  w'ords, 
independent  of  the  sentence.  Hut  w’hen  syntax  is  reached  the  authors 
seem  to  forget  their  earlier  precepts.  The  student  is  now  taught  that 
the  subject  of  a  proposition  may  be  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause,  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  comprehensive  and  confusing  rule  that  “  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  is  in  the  nominative  case.”  The  property  of 
case,  which  at  an  earlier  dale  was  restricted  to  the  noun  and  the  pro¬ 
noun,  has  now  by  this  autocratic  rule  been  conferred  upon  a  large  class 
of  miscellaneous  things,  and  the  honest  seeker  for  scientific  truth,  is 
unceremoniously  left  to  grope  and  distrust. 

These  two  illustrations  of  incongruities  that  abound  in  text-books  on 
English  grammar  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  that  we  who  try  to 
teach  this  interesting  branch  are  not  insensible  to  these  perplexing 
things. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

l  NIVERSITY  STATISTICS  AND  MOVEMENTS. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  1894-’9.’),  the  University  of  Paris 
numbered  11,895  students,  distributed  as  follows:  law,  4,158,  an 
increase  of  190  over  the  previous  year;  medicine,  5,445  ;  science,  444, 
besides  148  hearers  or  non-matriculates;  letters,  1,700.  In  the  medical 
faculty  there  were  1,04G  foreigners,  of  whom  167  were  women;  in  sci¬ 
ence,  69  foreigners,  of  whom  eight  were  women ;  and  in  letters,  1 60,  of 
whom  61  were  women.  The  library  of  the  law  faculty  was  increased 
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by  2,076  volumes  during  the  year;  the  daily  average  number  of  readers 
in  the  same  was  500,  and  the  circulation  120,000  volumes. 

In  the  faculty  of  science,  212  students  were  entered  in  the  special 
course  of  physics,  chemistry  and  natural  science,  established  November, 
1894,  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  faculty  secured 
during  the  year  a  new  laboratory  of  bacteriology. 

The  movement  for  securing  the  admission  of  American  students  to 
French  universities  on  terms  as  liberal  as  those  offered  in  Germany,  is 
attracting  wide  attention.  'I'he  idea  has  been  discussed  ever  since  the 
International  Congress  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Ex|X)sition  of 
1889.  It  was  left  for  Prof.  Henry  Kurber  of  Chicago,  to  turn  this 
interest  into  practical  endeavor,  liy  a  memorial  on  the  subject 
presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  May  last,  he  brought 
the  matter  to  issue.  A  Franco- American  committee  was  speedily 
formed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  memorial.  This 
committee,  which  includes  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  in  constant  correspondence  with  an  American  advisory 
committee  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb.  The  decree 
just  issued  by  the  “  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,”  modifying 
the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  lirenci^  in  science  is  the  first 
fruits  of  these  joint  efforts.  The  new  regulations  will  enable  an 
American  student  to  enter  the  faculty  of  science  on  the  basis  of  his 
American  diploma ;  after  this  everything  depends  upon  his  own  ability. 
He  may  crowd  his  studies  into  one  year  if  he  is  able  to  pass  the  three 
required  examinations,  or  he  may  prolong  them  at  his  will ;  the  licence 
won,  he  may  secure  the  coveted  degree  of  Doctor  on  presentation  of  a 
worthy  thesis.  Similar  arrangements  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of 
law  will  probably  follow  in  time,  the  facilities  offered  to  Americans  in 
the  faculties  of  medicine  are  already  ample. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  attendance  of  American 
students  at  (ierman  universities.  In  18!>l-’92,  there  were  registered 
27,486  students  in  the  twenty-two  German  universities.  The  foreign 
students  numbered  1,814,  of  whom,  361  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees  seemed  a  few 
weeks  since  very  near  settlement  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A 
memorial  was  put  in  circulation,  praying  that  the  Council  of  the  Senate 
would  nominate  a  syndicate  “  to  consider  on  what  conditions  and  with 
what  restrictions,  if  any,  women  should  be  admitted  to  degrees  in  the 
University.”  This  memorial  has  already  been  signed  by  1,950  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  over  200  of  the  signatories  being  residents.  Of 
thirty-six  professors  who  are  not  on  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  twenty- 
one  have  signed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Council  will  be  found  to  be  favorable  to  the  petition.  The  decision  of 
Oxford,  adverse  to  a  similar  petition  as  just  announced,  is  likely  to 
increase  opposing  influences  at  Cambridge. 

The  movement  at  Oxford  necessarily  followed  somewhat  different 
lines.  At  Cambridge,  the  whole  Senate  resident  and  non-resident,  votes 
in  the  first  instance.  “The  147  members  of  Congregation  who  have 
signed  the  Oxford  Memorial,”  says  the  Educational  Times,  “are  few 
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in  number  compared  with  the  Cambridge  Memorialists  from  tlie  Senate 
who  are  reckoned  by  hundreds,  but  the  Oxford  men  are  members  of  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  residents,  who  must  vote  upon  the  matter 
before  the  non-residents  are  consulted.”  “  Oxford,  which  was  first  in 
the  field,  has  provided  the  friends  of  the  movement  with  evidence  as  to 
the  disadvantage  to  professional  women  of  the  present  system,  and  the 
probable  effect  on  women’s  education  of  opening  the  degree.  Cam¬ 
bridge  is  showing  what  enlightened  men  and  women  tliroughout  the 
country  desire  to  see  done  for  women  students.”  The  present  status 
of  women  students  at  the  two  universities  is  explained  as  follows  in  the 
Journal  of  Education  (London)  :  “  At  Cambridge,  every  student  who 

enters  for  the  examinations  is  resident  either  at  Newnham  or  (Jirton; 
and  the  privilege  of  admission  to  a  Tripos  is  by  statute  expressly 
accorded  and  limited  to  these  two  colleges.  At  Oxford  there  are  three 
colleges  (or  halls)  —  Somerville,  Lady  Margaret  and  St.  Hugh’s  —  and 
there  are  also  a  numl)er  of  students  (living  at  home,  with  friends,  in 
lodgings,  or  in  other  minor  halls)  who  are  organized  into  a  single  body 
known  as  the  home  students.  Hut,  besides  all  these,  there  are  the  non¬ 
resident  students,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  who  are  equally  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  university  examinations.  Thus,  Cambridge  admits  only 
residents,  and  recognizes  the  women’s  colleges;  Oxford  admits  any 
student,  wherever  she  resides,  and  of  the  resident  students  has  no 
official  knowledge  whatever. 

Again,  Cambridge  admits  only  to  the  'I'riposes  —  that  is,  to  the  Hon¬ 
ours  examinations ;  at  Oxford,  every  examination  ((pialifying  for  the 
H.  A.),  whether  Pass  or  Honours,  is  open  to  women.  Thirdly,  at  (.’am- 
bridge  the  only  Honour  schools  ('rrijM>ses)  open  to  women  are  those 
which  the  University  provides  for  men;  at  Oxford,  there  is,  beside  the 
University  schools,  a  Modern  Language  Honour  Examination  open  to 
women  only. 

Lastly,  at  Oxford  the  only  students  for  whom  admission  to  the  H.  A. 
is  asked  are  those  who  follow  the  same  course,  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  as  would  (if  they  were  men)  entitle  them  to  graduate;  while  at 
Cambridge,  women  who  are  candi<lates  for  the  d'ripos  are  allowed  to 
substitute  other  (non-classical)  |)reiiminarics  for  the  Little-go;  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  (juestions  which  the  University  will  have  to  decide 
w’ill  be  just  this  —  whether  this  privilege  will  still  be  allowed  to  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  H.  A.,  or  whether  women  shall  be  admitted  only  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  On  this  point  the  two  colleges  are  divided:  (Hr- 
ton  has  always  insisted  on  its  students  pursuing  an  identical  course  with 
the  men ;  Newnham  has  always  allowed  them  the  option  of  the  altern:i- 
tive  Preliminary,  which  does  not  require  classics. 

Whether  the  promoters  of  the  Cambridge  H.  A.  for  women  will  agree 
on  any  compromise  between  their  two  sections  does  not  yet  appear : 
they  may  perhaps  leave  their  internal  differences  to  be  settled  i)y  the 
votes  of  the  Senab?.  At  Oxford  the  (piestion  is  simply  degree  or  no 
degree;  for  nolnxly  contemplates  or  desires  the  granting  of  a  degree  to 
women  on  different  terms  from  those  on  which  it  is  granted  to  men. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  strong  support  already  enlisted  at  Cambridge  for 
a  degree  (on  some  conditions)  to  women,  is  a  substantial  encourage- 
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ment  to  the  Oxford  movement.  At  V)oth  universities  it  is  apparent  that 
opinion  was  more  ripe  for  a  change  than  was  at  all  expected  by  many, 
even  of  those  who  most  earnestly  desired  it  in  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

OKEEK  IN  .SErONDARV  SCHOOLS. 

The  Journal  of  Education  (Ivondon)  notes  that  Prof.  Dr.  Hahnsch 
of  Dantzig,  solves  the  (juestion  of  (ireek  or  no  Greek  in  schools  in  a 
novel  way.  He  proposes  to  substitute  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  the  study  of  Greek  literature  by  means  of  translations.  He 
argues  that  under  the  present  system  the  end  which  the  gymnasium  sets 
before  itself  is  not  reached ;  the  boys  do  not  learn  at  school  to  under¬ 
stand  the  chief  classical  Greek  authors  ;  nay,  even  the  masters  are  often 
found  wanting.  'I'he  idea  is  not  original  with  the  Professor,  as  it  is  the 
system  authorized  by  ofliclal  decree  for  the  modern  course  of  the  French 
lyc6e.  It  is  true  this  course  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  classical 
course  of  the  bfcJe  in  which  Greek  is  a  required  study,  but  it  is  intended 
that  students  in  the  modern  course  shall  not  be  ignorant  respecting  the 
historic  antecedents  of  the  philosophic,  and  icsthetic  spirit  of  our  age. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EIUTATION. 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  a  service  whose  necessity  is  well 
recognized  in  several  Fnropean  cities.  Among  the  nuiny  good  results 
from  an  eflicient  inspection  by  competent  physicians,  not  the  least  is  the 
discovery  of  impaired  senses,  as  sight  or  hearing,  especially  among  the 
children  of  the  jioor.  Imperfect  hearing  in  particular  is  likely  to  go 
unsuspected  in  this  class,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of  many 
cases  of  supposed  mental  deficiency. 

Rifichard,  who  tested  1, 0.5.5  children  in  St.  Petersburg,  found 
twenty-two  per  cent,  with  poor  hearing;  Weill  found  thirty  per  cent,  in 
Stuttgard  ;  liezold,  20.75  per  cent,  at  Munich;  (ielle  found  in  Paris 
the  same  proiiortion  as  Reichard  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  an  average 
about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  of  a  school  have  some  trouble  in  hearing, 
and  almost  without  exception,  those  so  afflicted  are  backward  in  their 
elasses.  As  a  rule,  more  boys  than  girls  are  affected  in  this  way,  the 
proportion  being  about  three  to  two.  It  is  evidently  of  great  importance 
that  the  fact  should  be  known  in  each  case  and  the  child  so  placed  as 
to  hear  all  that  the  teacher  says.  Many  cases  are  already  on  record 
where  apparently  hopeless  stupidity  has  been  entirely  overcome  by  sim¬ 
ply  seating  the  child  where  he  could  hear  distinctly.  In  Paris,  teachers 
are  instrneted  how  to  test  the  hearing  of  pupils  and  to  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  for  those  whose  acuteness  is  below  the  normal. 
Similar  care  is  exercised  with  respect  to  sight.  Defects  in  this  sense 
are  however  less  likely  to  escape  notice  than  in  hearing. 

The  “  Ligiie  Francaise  de  T  enseigneinent,”  a  jirivate  society  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal  of  .lean  .Maee,  has  not  relaxed  its  ardor 
and  its  practical  efforts  since  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  society  car¬ 
ries  on  a  double  work.  It  concerns  itself,  on  the  one  side  with  peda¬ 
gogical  doctrine,  seeking  by  conferences  and  publications  to  enlighten 
teachers  and  the  public  in  general  as  to  the  principles  and  practices 
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that  should  prevail  in  popular  education.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the 
practical  purpose  of  supplementing  public  agencies  by  private  efforts 
directed  particularly  to  the  interests  of  youths  who  have  passed  the 
school  age.  The  report  just  published  of  the  fifteenth  national  con¬ 
gress  of  the  league,  which  was  held  at  Bordeaux,  September  last,  is  a 
treasury  of  information  and  suggestion  as  to  pressing  social  problems. 
Among  these  we  note  the  means  of  preparing  the  young  for  industrial 
life  and  insuring  them  the  opportunity  for  work ;  the  education  of  girls, 
particularly  of  the  average  girl,  and  the  maintenance  of  courses  of 
instruction  for  adults.  The  importance  of  the  society  is  attested  by  the 
distinguished  names  on  its  roll  and  the  interest  which  its  congresses 
excite.  The  meeting  at  Bordeaux  was  presided  over  by  M.  Bourgeois, 
formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  later.  Prime  Minister;  the 
President  of  the  Republic  sent  a  congratulatory  telegram,  which  was 
read  at  the  banquet.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

To  acconinioilate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Kducation  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  l>ook  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

I..  Prang  &  Co.  delight  many  hearts  with  the  variety,  beauty  and  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  their  Easter  cards  and  booklets.  Among  the  lovely  cards  this  sjtring  are 
lilies  of  different  kinds,  violets,  passion  flowers,  daisies  and  other  flowers,  also 
illuminated  cards  full  of  rich  suggestion.  These  will  adorn  and  brighten  many 
homes  and  cheer  and  gladden  not  a  few  trustful,  pious  or  aching  hearts.  The 
booklets  are  very  lovely.  The  Me.ssage  of  the  Lilies,  by  Bessie  Gray  —  “  The 
queenly  gracious  lilies,  in  their  stately  scented  rows”  —  is  as  sweet  in  text  as  it  is 
beautiful  in  illustration.  Two  others  of  almost  ecpial  loveliness,  prepared  by  the 
same  author,  are  Morning  Glory  and  Flower  Beautiful.  Three  other  charming 
booklets  are  Easter  Passion  Flower,  Lily-Bells  and  Violets  and  Flowers  o’  the 
Spring.  The  last  sets  before  us  apple  blossoms,  daffodils,  violets,  primroses  and 
daisies.  We  feel  grateful  to  the  firm  for  all  that  they  are  doing  to  cultivate  the 
artistic  taste  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  good  people. 

The  New  York  State  Library  (Albany)  has  just  issued  its  sixth  annual  compara¬ 
tive  summary  and  index  of  state  legislation,  covering  the  laws  passed  in  18!)5  by 
thirty-seven  states  and  two  territories.  Each  law  is  briefly  described  or  summa¬ 
rized  and  classified  under  its  proper  subject-head,  with  a  full  alphabetic  index  to  the 
4847  entries.  This  number  of  the  bulletin  makes  a  volume  of  fllO  pages.  It  is 
mailed  by  the  state  library  at  the  nominal  charge  of  .‘h>  cents. 

Le  Gendre  i>e  Monsieur  Poirier,  by  Augier  et  Sandeau,  is  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  and  has  been  edited  with  intrinluction  and  notes  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells, 
Ph.  1).  This  comedy  is  considered  to  be  Augier’s  masterpiece  and  gives  an 
insight  into  character  which  is  not  often  seen  in  dramas.  The  editor  has  written  a 
very  readable  introduction  in  which  he  gives  the  history  of  the  play  and  its  argu¬ 
ment.  The  notes  are  rather  too  full  and  copious  but  they  are  scholarly  and  inter¬ 
esting.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  good  book  for  classes  in  French.  Boston  :  1).  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 


A  series  of  Gennania  Texts  intended  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  German  literature  is  being  issued  in  the  form  of  monthly  pam¬ 
phlets,  at  10  cents  each,  edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd.  American  Book  Company. 
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An  iNTKonrc'TioN  t«*  the  Study  ok  Ameuican  Litekatuke,  by  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  This  book  has  a  mission.  In  a  clear  and  concise  way  it  tells 
the  young  reader  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it.  The  brief  biographies  of  fifteen 
great  representative  American  authors  are  excellent.  American  Book  Company. 
$1.00. 

Ohsekvation  Blanks  in  Physics,  Aik,  Liouins  and  Heat,  by  William  C.  A. 
Hammel,  Profes.sor  of  Physics,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  contains  blanks 
for  fifty-four  experiments,  with  brief  directions  for  performing  each  and  with 
spaces  for  noting  observations  and  inferences.  Each  page  has  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  apparatus  needed.  'I'he  whole,  bound  in  book  form,  will  prove 
very  convenient  to  the  student  of  the  subjects  treated.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Company.  .‘10  cents. 

Alhen’s  Livino  Topics  Maua/.ine  and  Cyclopedia  is  an  excellent  new  idea. 
It  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  all  encyclopaedias  and  by  weekly  publication 
in  magazine  form  will  bring  up  to  date  information  on  various  live  topics  about 
which  every  intelligent  person  wishes  to  keep  posted.  From  time  to  time  bound 
volumes  will  appear.  Volume  I.  is  at  hand  and  covers  from  Abbas  to  Boyesen. 
We  note  the  facts  of  the  Armenian  troubles  up  to  November,  ’95,  and  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  Ballington  Booth’s  recall  in  January,  1H9<>.  New  York  :  .John  B.  Alden,  19 
and  12  N’andewater  street.  50  cents. 

A  Country  (Iikl,  by  Lillian  Cornell,  is  a  fresh,  bright,  interesting  story.  The 
characters  are  lifelike.  The  reader’s  attention  is  engaged  in  the  first  chapter  and 
retained  to  the  end.  The  story  is  wholesome  if  not  deep.  It  will  while  away  the 
hours  of  a  summer  flay  very  jileasantly.  New  York  :  'I'he  Irving  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

We  have  received  Numbers  1  to  7  of  the  books  of  Spencerian  I'enmansiiip, 
Vertical  Edition,  from  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  In  a  progressive 
way  they  present  the  principles  of  this  new  method  of  writing. 

In  the  Eclectic  Series  of  English  Classics,  The  Traoedy  ok  Ha.mlet,  and  'I’iie 
Like  ok  Nelson,  by  Southey,  are  published  in  convenient  form  for  school  use. 
riie  price  of  these  two  volumes  is  25  and  49  cents,  respectively.  American  Book 
Company. 

Old  Stories  ok  the  Fast,  by  James  Baldwin,  reproduces  in  a  purely  literary 
form  some  of  the  best  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  chiefiy  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  'I'he  book  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
excellent  for  suiiplementary  reading.  American  Book  Company.  45  cents. 

'Fhe  .Man  Who  Became  a  Savaoe,  by  W.  T.  Hornaday,  author  of  “ 'I'wo 
Years  in  the  Jungle,”  reminds  one  of  Kipling’s  Jungle  Storie.s.  'I'he  author  has 
distinguished  himself  as  traveller,  naturalist,  journalist,  and  now  scores  a  brilliant 
success  as  novelist  in  a  style  distinctly  modern  and  highly  edifying.  Behind  the 
vivid  pictures  of  life,  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  in  this  volume,  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  keen  humor  and  forceful  satire  on  modern  society.  'The  book  is 
interesting  as  a  story  and  worthy  of  a  large  reading  as  a  study  of  the  defects  of 
civilization.  'I'his  book  was  first  publi.shed  as  a  serial  in  the  Buffalo  Illustrated 
Express.  Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  $1.59. 

Analytic  Questions  on  the  Art  ok  Shakespeare,  by  L.  A.  Sherman,  is  the 
title  of  a  i>amphlet  published  at  12  1-2  cents  by  J.  H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
It  is  well  fitted  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  Shakespearian  studies. 
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Studies  in  Edlcation,  Science,  Akt,  History,  by  H.  A.  Hinsflale,  I'h.  I)., 
LL.  1).,  ifi  a  collection  of  papers  on  educational  themes  most  of  which  have  ixjen 
rea<l  before  tlie  National  Educational  Association  and  other  biMiies,  and  are  now 
gathered  into  a  convenient  volume  for  permanent  preservation.  Tliey  are  able 
and  suggestive  discussions  of  live  tojtics  in  this  great  field  of  human  endeavor 
which  has  had  such  a  marvellous  develojuiient  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  'I'lieir 
clear,  logical  and  trenchant  style  marks  tiie  autfujrasa  natural  leaiier  in  ids  chosen 
field.  All  others  working  along  the  same  lines  will  welcome  this  volume.  New 
York  and  (Miieago  :  Werner  Scliool  Hook  Company. 

'I'liE  Kikst  German  lirsiK,  by  .M.  .1.  Martin,  A.  .VI.,  belongs  to  tlie  W'erner 
M  odem  Language  Series,  and  by  tlie  inductive  metfusl,  by  easy  stages  an<l  with 
the  aid  of  pleasing  illustrations,  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  German. 
Tlie  Werner  Hook  Company. 

Studies  in  Tiieouooic  Definition  Cndeki.vino  the  Ai'<»sti.es’  and  Nicenk 
Creeds,  by  Frederic  Palmer,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Andover,  .Mass.  .Mr. 
Palmer  has  done  a  real  service  to  thoughtful  young  iKNjple  who  are  seeking  to  get 
a  clear  vision  of  the  “reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.”  He  is  a  remarkably 
clear,  clean-<‘Ut,  logical  thinker,  and  has  the  gift  of  a  lucid  style  that  places  the 
results  of  his  thinking  within  easy  reach  of  other  minds.  This  book  answers  the 
objei-tions  of  tho.s<'  wlio  assert  that  we  cannot  know  anything  witli  certainty  about 
Go<l.  the  hereafter,  spiritual  life  and  immortality.  'I'he  author  shows  that  the 
same  ground,  solid  and  trustworthy,  is  under  our  thought  on  those  subjects  as 
that  which  we  n-st  on  when  we  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  we  are  alive,  or 
that  two  and  two  make  four  and  not  five.  We  heartily  (Nunmend  this  book  to  all 
tho.se  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  on  some  firm  basis  as  to  their  religious 
thinking.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Comjiany.  SL^o. 

Handiiook  of  Arctic  Discoveries,  by  (ien.  A.  W.  (Jreely,  is  Number  III.  in 
the  Columbian  Knowledge  Series,  edited  by  Professor  David  Peck  'I’odd,  of  Am¬ 
herst  College.  It  clearly  sums  uji  the  prejient  knowledge  of  scienti.sts  concerning 
tlie  Polar  regions  and  jiuts  in  compact  form  the  gist  of  about  o0,000  pages  of 
original  narrative  written  by  various  Arctic  explorers.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated 
with  maps  showing  to  the  eye  the  progress  of  scientifie  discovery  in  this  remote 
field.  Hoston  :  Kolsfrts  Hrothers.  S1.<M). 

Selections  from  Viri  Ro.mae,  edited  by  Kols-rt  Arrowsmith,  Ph.  1).,  and 
Charles  Knapp,  Ph.  D.  V'iri  Uomai;  was  originaliy  compiled,  chiefly  from  Livi 
and  Eutropius,  by  Charles  Fram;oi8  Lhomond,  Professor  of  the  I'niversity  of  Paris, 
who  lived  from  1727  to  17P4.  His  object  was  to  furnish  young  students  with  a  text 
combining  interest  of  story  with  simplicity  of  style.  Whenever  necessary  he 
simplified  the  itonstruction  ust;d  by  the  authors  from  whom  he  quoUtd.  The 
result  was  a  Isiok  which  has  always  Iknui  popular  with  students  and  teachers  of 
l.,atin.  1  he  luesi-nt  editors  have  ma<le  judicious  elections  from  the  larger  work 
and  presi'iit  an  attractive  text-book  of  21d  pages.  .New  York  :  .American  Hook 
Company.  7o  cents. 

Laboratory  Work  in  (.'iiemistry,  by  Edward  H.  Keiser,  presents  a  series  of 
exis-riments  in  general  inorganic  chemistry  that  will  be  of  real  aid  to  students  in 
connection  with  their  class  work.  .New  York  :  American  Hook  Company.  W) 
cents. 
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KnOMKH  (iltAMMAK  F<»K  TIIK  U«E  of  THK  HioII  Si  llOOI,,  ArADEMy  AM>  Col.LEOE 
Ci-ASHEH,  by  W'.  M.  Ba-skervill,  and  .1.  \V.  Sewell.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  book  while 
preserving  a  scholarly  character  to  Ije  as  simple  and  practical  as  possible,  and  to 
lea<l  the  student  U)  iissimilate  the  facts  studied  ami  to  have  them  readily  available. 
Tlu'se  objects  are  well  attained  and  we  ladieve  the  study  of  a  subject  usually  con¬ 
sidered  “  dry  ”  will  la?  found  interesting  to  those  classes  using  this  grammar.  New 
York  :  American  Hook  Company.  iK)  cents. 

The  Ei.emknts  of  Ai.oehka,  by  Lyman  Hall,  is  intended  for  beginners  who 
have  mastered  the  principles  of  arithmetic  as  commonly  taught  in  the  schools.  An 
a<lmirable  feature  of  the  l)ook  is  the  preservation  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
familiar  methods  of  arithmetic,  whereby  the  transition  to  the  new  study  is  made 
easy  and  natural,  and  it  l>ecomes  apparent  to  the  student  that  simply  another  step 
has  l)een  taken  in  the  acijuisition  of  mathematical  knowledge.  Clearness  of  presen¬ 
tation,  completeness  and  simplicity  mark  the  several  steps  in  the  unfolding  of  this 
branch  of  study.  'I’lie  publishers  have  made  an  attractive  volume,  and  we  think 
that  Hall’s  Algebra  will  take  its  place  as  a  leading  text-book  in  the  preparatory 
schools.  New  York;  American  Book  Company.  $1.00. 

In  the  Eclectic  Series  of  English  Classics  we  have  .Milton’s  Pakaiuse  Lost, 
Bm»ks  1.  and  IL,  and  Shakesp^iare’s  Trageov  of  .Macijetii,  each  with  introduc¬ 
tory  sketch  and  carefully  prepare<l  notes  for  school  use.  New  York  :  American 
Bouk  Comiiany.  20  cents  each. 

Mft<  ai.f’.h  Enoi.ish  (iicAMMAK  is  Well  known  as  a  carefully  constructed  text-book. 
Ei.emem  ahv  Enoi.ish,  just  published,  is  designed  to  8ui»i)ly  maU-rial  for  a  three 
years’  course  in  elementary  language  work,  and  to  form  a  fitting  intnaluction  to 
Metcalf’s  (irammar.  'I'he  author  has  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  b<x)k 
by  Orville  T.  Bright,  SuperinU-ndent  of  Schools,  C(K)k  County,  Illinois.  .Many  of 
the  chapters  begin  with  pictures,  about  which  interesting  <iuestions  are  asked  and 
from  the  pupils’  answers  the  leading  principles  of  language  are  deduced.  The  study 
is  thus  irnuh?  attractive  and  the  pupil  learns  in  a  natural  way  the  laws  of  speech. 
'I'liis  is  an  admirable  book,  viistly  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  dry  treatises  on 
grammar.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  40  cents. 

In  White’s  Series  of  .Mathematics  we  have  Ei.emknts  of  I’i.ank  (jeometuv,  by 
John  Macnie,  A.  .M.,  and  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  .M.,  LL.  1).  This  book  is  made 
to  conform  to  a  plan  which  appniaches  the  logical  strictness  of  Euclid,  anil  will 
afford  suitable  training  in  sound  reasoning  to  all  who  work  out  its  well  arranged 
problems.  New  York  ;  American  Book  Company.  7o  cents. 

Koiu.vso.n’s  New  IIiohek  Akithmetic,  for  high  schools,  academies  and  mercan¬ 
tile  colleges,  is  the  capstone  of  the  series  of  llobin.son’s  Arithmetics,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  to  the  educational  public.  It  contains  all  the  valuable  features  of 
fortner  editions  and  is  thoroughly  moderni/.ed,  furnishing  a  comprehensive  text- 
lxs)k  for  advanced  students  of  the  science  of  numl)ers.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Comjiany.  Sl.<Mt. 

CoNcuETF,  (iEOMKTit^  FoK  Bkoinneus,  by  A.  K.  Ilombrook,  A.  .M.,  is  another 
b<K)k  on  a  subject  considered  dry  by  the  average  mind,  but  here  rendered  intereste 
ing  by  the  method  of  its  treatment.  'I'he  aim  of  the  work  is  to  awaken  gradually 
by  simjile  and  natural  methods,  the  child’s  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  differ¬ 
ent  geometric  forms.  The  plan  is  successfully  carried  out  by  many  ingenious 
devices.  .New  York  :  American  Book  Company.  75  cents. 
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Elemknth  ok  Botany,  by  J.  Y.  Bergen,  A.  M.,  is  a  scholarly  yet  simple  work, 
combining  in  one  volume  directions  for  laboratory  experiment  with  an  outline  of 
vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  besides  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles  of 
botanical  classification.  It  is  a  timely  work  and  will  be  very  useful  in  many  class¬ 
rooms.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  actual  developments  of  the  vegetable  world 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  far  more  valuable  to  the  student  than  the  superficial 
knowledge  imparted  by  older  works,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  identify  the  different  species.  Such  books  as  this  mark  the  great  and 
healthful  change  which  has  taken  place  in  methods  of  study  and  teaching  in  the 
present  generation.  Boston:  fJinn  &  Company.  $1.20. 

IIkadwateks  ok  the  Mississiimm,  by  ('a])tain  Willard  (Hazier,  is  an  elegant, 
illustrated  volume  giving  biographical  sketches  of  early  and  recent  exjdorers  of  the 
great  river,  and  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  and  location  of  its  true  source  in  a 
lake  beyond  Itasca.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  adventure  and  discovery,  an  his¬ 
torical  work  of  no  mean  proportions  and  a  book  of  which  all  Americans  may  well 
be  proud.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  and  will  receive  a  full  meed  of 
appreciation  by  the  book-buying  public.  Chicago:  Baud,  McNally  &  (’ompany. 
Cloth,  $2.50  ;  full  morocco,  $4.00. 

'Fhere  is  almo.st  a  “fad”  now  for  making  books  on  the  idulosophy  of  teaching. 
There  is  always  room,  however,  for  such  a  scholarly  and  thorough  work  as  I’sv- 
ciioLooY  KOK  Teacheks,  by  (’.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Bristol,  England.  It  deals  with  states  of  consciousness,  association,  exi)erience, 
perception,  analysis  and  generalization,  description,  mental  development,  langmige, 
literature,  character  ami  conduct.  'I'hose  teachers  who  are  i)ursuiug  private  or 
reading  circle  courses  of  profe.ssiotial  reading  will  find  this  book  one  of  the  b«-st  in 
its  field  and  e8[x*cially  stimulating  and  suggestive.  London  :  IMward  .Arnold,  .‘17 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 


PERIODICALS. 


The  Harper'*  periodicals,  .\fonthly,  Weekly  and  Unznr,  come  laden  witli  good  things  aa 
usual.  The  frontispiece  of  the  magazine  is  an  engraving  by  Klorian,  of  the  mural  painting 
by  Lenepveu  in  the  I’anthcon  at  I'aris  —  a  striking  representation  of  the  execution  of  .loan. 

- Mcf'lure's  Magazine  has  an  excellent  portait  of  Professor  Riintgen,  tlie  discoverer  of  the 

wonderful  cathode  rays. - The  Sorth  American  /lerieic  containa  a  timely  article  in  tlie 

March  number  on  the  Revival  of  the  Olympian  Games,  by  George  Horton,  Ihiited  .States 

Consul  at  Athens. - LippincotV »  for  April  contains  some  entertaining  and  instructive 

stories,  making  a  very  readable  numl>er.  For  more  substantial  diet  there  is  an  account  of 
the  Renal  Administration  In  Pennsylvania,  by  Isaac  ,J.  Wistar.  — —  An  article  of  command¬ 
ing  interest  in  The  Forum  lor  April  is  President  .1.  G.  Schiirman’s,  Teacliing  —  A  Trade  or  a 

Profession? - The  lAuHe*’  Home  Journal  savors  of  .Spring  time,  Alljert  I.ynch's  lieaiitiful 

painting  “  the  flowers  of  the  fleld  ”  making  the  outside  of  this  brilliant  magazine  remarkably 

attractive.  The  inside  is  instructive  and  engaging. - The  Jenne**  Miller  Monthly  discusses 

In  a  fresh  way  tlie  stale  subject;  Is  Bicycling  Gooii  or  Bad  for  Women? - The.  Atlantic 

Monthly  has  a  pajier  by  Professor  Shaler  on  Race  Characteristics  in  American  Life,  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  a  series,  tracing  the  Scotch  element  In  the  American  people. The  Youth'*  Compan¬ 
ion  publishes  a  strong  siticle  by  Hon.  Hoke  Smith  on  our  Indians. We  have  received  an 

able  Report  on  the  Industrial  Uducjition  of  Women  In  (iermany,  by  Edward  8,  .loynes,  of 
South  Carolina;  also  Contributions  to  the  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the  Co-ordination  of 
Studies,  by  Maximilian  P.  F).  Groszmann,  puldished  by  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  of  the  (Tnl- 
versity  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  catalogues  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno¬ 
logy  and  The  Workingmen’s  School  of  New  York. - Mr.  A.  K.  Wlnshlp,  of  the  Journal  oj 

Education,  has  In  press  a  book  on  “  Horace  Mann,  the  Educator."  The  New  England  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Boston. - The  April  number  of  The  Quarterly  ./ournal  of  Economic*  con¬ 

tains  articles  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Haynes,  on  the  New  Sectionalism. and  the  general  signflcance  of 
the  Populist  movement;  by  Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  on  the  Location  of  Industries;  and  by 
Mr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  on  the  history  and  effects  of  the  Antliracite  Coal  Combinations. 


